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JEFFERSON STANDARD| 


Reports 


INTEREST EARNING AND 
INTEREST PAYMENT MAINTAINED 

Again in 1944, as in every year 

since 1907, Jefferson Standard main- 
tained its national leadership in in- 
terest earned on invested assets. Dur- 
ing the year 5% interest was paid on 
funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 


INCREASE IN ASSETS 


Total assets are now $142,939,569 
which represents an increase of 
$14,693,244 for 1944. For every $190 
of liabilities there are $110.17 of assets. 


SURPLUS FUNDS INCREASED 
Surplus, capital, and contingency 
reserves total $13,200,000. This rep- 

resents a high ratio of additional funds 

for policyholders’ protection. 


SUBSTANTIAL GAIN IN 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
In 1944 the insurance in force in- 
creased $40,032,074. The total is 
now $542,565,115 protection on more 


than 200,000 policyholders. 


BENEFITS PAID 
The Company paid policyholders 
and beneficiaries $6,377,351 in bene- 
fits in 1944. Total benefits since organ- 
ization in 1907—$144,149,126. 


WAR BOND PURCHASES 
During 1944 the Jefferson Standard 
invested $9,640,000 in War Bonds, 
thus making a substantial contribution 
to the anti-inflation battle and toward 
final victory. Total U. S. Government 


Bond holdings—$25,237,015. 







JEFFERSON STANDARD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ANOTHER GREAT YEAR OF 
PROTECTION AND SERVICE 


38'" ANNUAL STATEMENT 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT e DECEMBER 31, 1944 








ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash $ 5,128,207 Policy Reserves... .. .$112,811,235 


rhis reserve is required by 
law to assure payment 


United States Government 4 ind 
of policy obligations. 





Bonds ...... 25,237,015 
Reserve forPolicy Claims 810,813 
State, County and ¢ —s oa = — 
Municipal Bonds .. . 4,091,192 Soak dak enemy een, 
All Other Bonds ...... 12,231,105 Reserve for Taxes .... 642,617 
Premiums and Interest 
a rood LEE Sided oye 8,835,827 Paid in Advance ... 1,619,919 
cr or te ost, or call value, Policy Proceeds Left 
ee a ae With Company .... 10,500,746 
First Mortgage Loans 62,937,355 Dividends for 
Policyholders ..... 1,326,494 
Real Estate ........ 6,457,834 
a Reserve for All Other 
Loans to Our Liabilities ...... 2,027,745 
Policyholders ... 10,978,394 
Secured by the cash values Liabilities ..... $129,739,569 
7. Contingency 
Premium Loans and Reserve $2,200,000 
Liens coeeeeses 2,545,503 ” | een Papp - cas 


Secured by the cash values estate and investment 
of policies, fluctuations. 


Investment Income in Capital .. 4,000,000 


Course of Collection 1,144,613 Surplus 
Unassigned 7,000,000 


Premiums in Course of 








Collection 3,195,383 Total Surplus Funds for 
Additional Protection 
All Other Assets 157,141 of Policyholders 13,200,000 
Total Admitted Assets $142,939,569 Total $142,939,569 











THIS 38TH ANNUAL REPORT summarizes another successful 
year in Jefferson Standard history. It tells the story of good substantial 
progress. It shows the strong financial position of the Company. 
Jefferson Standard, and its representatives from coast to coast, 
proudly present the 38th Annual Report with appreciation to the 
many friends and policy-holders who have contributed to the Com- 
pany’s excellent progress. 





prion Once. PRESIDENT * GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Better Hon 








the little boy who wasn’t afraid 


Tuey say a baby has only two instinctive fears—that of 
a loud sound and that of loss of balance. You’ve seen a 
baby “jump” at a big noise—you’ve felt his baby hands 
clutch tight from fear of falling. 

Tender parents protect their baby from these fears 
until he can protect himself. They bring him up confi- 
dent in the security that surrounds him. They let him try 
his wings gently, until when he is a big boy of three— 
he isn’t afraid of ANYTHING . . . burglars, or goblins, or 
the deep corners of a spooky attic. 

The fostering of courage and confidence is one of a 
good father’s proudest jobs. You can help make sure 
your family’s sense of security is never shaken, by pro- 
tecting them with life insurance. Through The Pruden- 


tial, you can see that your wife and children will have an 


income, money for necessary expenditures, freedom from 
embarrassing want. Prudential insurance can be arranged 
to suit individual family needs, and the payment plans 
may be adjusted to fit individual incomes. The Pruden- 
tial will be glad to give you information on how to ar- 
range protection for your family’s future. Ask for this 
information from your nearby Prudential representative. 


Listen to the Prudential Family Hour, with 
Patrice Munsel... Every Sunday, 5:00 p. m.; 
EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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STRENGTH 


No one questions the strength of the United 
Nations. With $111 of Assets for every 
$100 of Liabilities no prospect can question 
the financial strength of the Bankers National 
Life. A comparison will show that it is one 
of the Nation’s strongest life insurance com- 


panies. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 


LIFE-—ACCIODE 
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Insurance Company..Montelair, N.J- 
NT— HEALTH—HOSPITAL 
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‘ON THE HORIZON 


éy LEON GILBERT SIMON 





The Conflict of Opposites 


caused by his own creation. War is the out- 

standing example. It fixes our gaze upon 
human opposition in its most brutal form, leaving 
sorrow and death in its wake. The emotional shock 
is so great that it stands out most prominently on the 
tablets of memory. There are, however, many other 
conflicts going on about us daily that often escape our 
notice. Many of them have good and constructive 
effects. 

Some years ago John McLaren solved a most per- 
plexing problem in the vicinity of San Francisco. An 
area was continually hammered by the Pacific Ocean 
and the water poured over the Golden Gate Park caus- 
ing great damage and inconvenience. Man and nature 
were in conflict. John McLaren procured thousands of 
bundles of wooden sticks and placed them in the sand 
a few inches apart for many miles along the shore. 
Branches from trees were placed in front of the sticks 
making a barricade. The tide washed in the sand 
and this contraption held it captive. When the laths 
were completely covered a new supply of sticks and 
branches were set in place. The waves and the wind 
did the rest. After a number of years a barrier 20 
feet high, 500 feet wide and many miles long was built 
by the sea. Now, on top of this structure, there is 
a broad esplanade with four traffic lanes. And so, 
from the conflict of opposing forces, an instrument 
for man’s betterment was produced; thus reaffirming 
the principle that the more powerful the obstacle the 
greater is the glory in overcoming it. McLaren found 
that he could let the opposition do some of the work. 
His antagonist was his helper. He proved once more 
than man is at his best when he deliberately shapes 
his surroundings instead of taking shape from them. 

The theory of stimulation caused by opposition led 
Dr. Hahnemann of Leipsic, at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, to discover the homedpathic system of 
cure. He found that by introducing a small amount 
of poison into the human body he could increase the 
resistance to disease to such a great extent as to elim- 
inate the ailment and restore the body to its normal 
condition of good health. Medical science informs 
us Nature has placed a small amount of hydrochloric 
acid in the human system to help digestion. Good 
health has been defined as the successful neutraliza- 
tion of poisons. Opposition and counteractions seem 
to be a part of Nature’s design. Nietzche recognized 
the value of powerful opposing forces when he wrote 
the line “That which does not kill me—helps me.” 
All through life the phenomena of conflicting forces 
Persist. It is an essential part of the scheme of 


A LL through life man is conscious of the conflicts 


things. All great achievements of mankind have slowly 
been reached by heroic methods and sustained strug- 
gle against powerful opposition. Compensation lies 
in the fact that progress is fruit of conflict. Emerson 
sensed it well when he said “Nature is upheld by an- 
tagonism. Passions, resistance and danger are educa- 
tors. We acquire the strength we have overcome.” 
Opposition is a great help to man. Kites rise against 
and not with the wind. In a dead calm they cannot 


ascend. And so it is withthe spirit of man. On 


‘hearing a threat, the soaring spirit rises and accepts 


the challenge. Where intellectual disputes and strong 
differences of opinion arise, the science of thinking 
improves. Each side in an important controversy 
ascends to its greatest heights before striking out at 
the opposing side. This opposition is the very spur 
to intellectual progress. Without conflict the science 
of thinking stagnates. William James made the obser- 
vation that the main occupation of philosophers is to 
oppose and contradict other philosophers, thereby im- 
proving the thinking of mankind. 

While competition in business improves the prod- 
uct, it also improves the thinking of business men. 
As competition becomes keener the well-trained spe- 
cialist becomes correspondingly more valuable. Mod- 
ern business provides proper outlets for the talents 
of the specialist. He is able to offset inroads which 
would adversely affect his field. As the danger arises, 
he must exercise his greatest capacities to neutralize, 
if not eliminate, the perils. This, in turn, makes for 
progress. Similarly, the insurance salesman of today 
is vastly more qualified than the salesman of the last 
decade and this improvement has not necessarily been 
a voluntary change. As the prospective buyers became 
more alert, resistance to sales increased which, in turn, 
compelled the salesman to increase his capacities to a 
higher level. The conflict, expressed in terms of in- 
creased resistance, caused the elevation of performance. 
Thus we find, again and again, the principle reaffirmed 
that conflict and resistance go hand in hand with har- 
mony, balance and progress. 

Though no sculptured marble has been inscribed 
to their memory, nevertheless conflict, discord, strife, 
rivalry, contention, competition and opposing forces 
have ultimately produced beneficial effects. We are 
the surviving beneficiaries of the struggle. It is lumi- 
nously clear to the observer that in the arena of man- 
kind all nature and all progress have been the result 
of conflicting forces. As the storm precedes the rain- 
bow, so the conflict of opposing forces precedes the 
benefits which flow from the struggle. 
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Tax Payments After 


Need appears for such clarification of 
Internal Revenue Code as will make in- 
tent of Congress more apparent and avoid 
ambiguity. Recent decision involving tax 


IMPLIFICATION of the In- 
S ternal Revenue Code, more 

commonly known as the Fed- 
eral Tax Laws, has been urgently 
recommended by many lawyers, ac- 
countants and tax practitioners. 
Some are of the opinion that the 
statutes are too verbose, but a 
great majority would be entirely 
satisfied with diffuseness if the in- 
tent of Congress could be made 
more apparent and ambiguity could 
thus be eliminated. 

A recent decision of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, in the case 
of Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue v. Katharine C. Pierce, de- 
cided Dec. 27, 1944, clearly indi- 
cates the necessity for such statu- 
tory revision. In fact, the history 
of the phrase “paid by reason of 
the death of the insured,” which is 
involved in this case, is one of mis- 
understanding, confusion and dis- 
sension. 


Code Interpretation 

To be more explicit, Section 
22(b) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code has provided for many years 
that “amounts received under a 
life insurance contract PAID BY 
REASON OF THE DEATH OF 
THE INSURED, whether in a 
single sum OR OTHERWISE” 
Shall not be included in gross in- 
come, and shall, therefore, be 
exempt from income tax. But “if 
such amounts are held by the in- 
surer under an agreement to pay 
interest thereon, the INTEREST 
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on installment disbursement 
policy is here scrutinized in a Spectator 
Suggestions for considera- 


Staff study. 


tion are presented. 


PAYMENT shall be included in 
gross income.” 

In regulations interpreting this 
provision of the Code, the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue previ- 
ously stated: “While it is immate- 
rial whether the proceeds of a life 
insurance policy payable upon the 
death of the insured are paid to 
the beneficiary in a single sum or 
in installments, ONLY THE 
AMOUNT PAID SOLELY BY 
REASON OF THE DEATH OF 
THE INSURED is exempted. The 
amount exempted is the amount 
payable had the insured or the 
beneficiary not elected to exercise 
an option to receive the proceeds 
of the policy or any part thereof 
at a later date or dates. * * * Any 
increment thereto is taxable.” 

It is quite clear, therefore, that 
according to the Commissioner’s 
interpretation of the Congressional 
intent behind this provision, only 
the face value of the policy, or the 
amount immediately available at 
the moment of insured’s death, was 


Where the beneficiary has the right of choosing between lump- 
sum payment or one of the optional modes of settlement, 
the importance of the tax levy may make the 
difference between large amounts gross 


as against smaller amounts re- 
ceivable net. Case 
cited herein discloses 
ambiguity in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code 
and the urgent need 
for simplification and 
clarity. For, as long as 
present wording re- 
mains in the law, its 
proper meaning will 
continue to be ques- 
tionable. 


under a 


to be exempted from income tax, 
and that any additional amount re- 
ceived by the beneficiary should be 
taxed as not paid by reason of the 
death of the insured. In fact, the 
Commissioner at that time laid 
down definite procedure for deter- 
mining the exempt and taxable por- 
tions of various installment settle- 
ments. 

But this interpretation by the 
Commissioner did not experience 
very smooth sailing. In four Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeals the deci- 
sions were all in favor of the tax- 
payers; that is, the beneficiaries 
were granted exemption from tax 
for the full amount of the install- 
ments, including both the principal 
and the interest portions. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that all of these cases in- 
volved policies under which THE 
INSURED, prior to his death, had 
selected the modes of settlement. 
No decision had been made in con- 
nection with a situation where the 
selection was made by THE BEN- 
TFICIARY. 


Installment Payments 


Apparently, as a result of these 
decisions, the Commissioner 
amended the prior regulation in or- 
der that it might reflect the opin- 
ion of the courts. This was done 
in the following manner: “In the 
case of a beneficiary to whom pay- 
ments are made in_ installments 
PURSUANT TO AN OPTION 
EXERCISED BY SUCH BENE- 
FICIARY, the amount exempted is 
the amount payable immediately 
after the death of the insured had 
such beneficiary not elected to exer- 
cise an option to receive the pro- 
ceeds of the policy or any part 
thereof at a later date or dates.” 

Thus, the Commissioner evr 
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Death Of Insured 


denced his willingness to abandon 
his prior interpretation of Congres- 
sional intent in cases where THE 
INSURED, before his death, had 
selected an installment settlement 
for the beneficiary. He was unwill- 
ing, however, to change his mind 
in cases where the selection was 
made by THE BENEFICIARY. 

And then came the Pierce case 
with which this article is con- 
cerned. In brief, the facts are as 
follows: Mr. Pierce died on March 
18, 1940, leaving a policy in the 
face amount of $100,000, payable 
in a single sum. After the policy 
became a claim, Mrs. Pierce, as the 
beneficiary, elected to have the pro- 
ceeds paid in the form of a life 
income of $597 a month. Payments 
were guaranteed for 120 months 
even though she should not survive 
this ten-year period. Under this 
option, the beneficiary received 
only ten monthly installments in 
1940 ($5,970), plus excess interest 
payments of $36 each for nine 
months ($324), a total of $6,294. 
She did not report any of these 
payments for income tax purposes, 
but the Commissioner assessed a 
deficiency against her claiming 
that she should have reported 
$2,009.51, which he computed as 
follows : 


Division Factors 


In 1940, Mrs. Pierce had a life 
expectancy of 19.45 years, so the 
Commissioner divided the face 
amount of the policy ($100,000), 
which was immediately available 
at the death of the insured, by 


19.45, arriving at a figure of 
$5,141.35. This amount the bene- 
feiary might recover tax-free 


EACH YEAR for the next 19.45 
years. Any amounts received by 
the beneficiary in excess of $5,141.- 
35 per year for the period of life 
expectancy (19.45 years), and all 
amounts received after this period 
had expired, were, in the opinion 
of the Commissioner, includible in 
her gross income. 

As Mrs. Pierce received pay- 
ments for only ten months in 1940, 
this annual exemption figure of 
$5,141.35 was apportioned by tak- 
Ing ten-twelfths, or $4,284.49 as 
the exempted amount for that ten- 
month period of 1940. The Com- 
missioner then deducted this 
amount from the total 1940 pay- 





ments of $6,294, which left an ex- 
cess of $2,009.51 to be included in 
the gross income of the beneficiary. 

This case first went to the United 
States Tax Court where it was held 
that the fixed installments of $597 
per month were not to be included 
in Mrs. Pierce’s gross income for 
tax purposes, but that the excess 
interest payments of $36 per month 
for nine months were includible 
and subject to income tax. 

From this decision the Commis- 
sioner appealed, and on Dec. 27, 
1944, the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, agreed with the 
Tax Court in its opinion. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that two 
judges of the Tax Court and one 
of the three judges of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals dissented from 
the majority opinion. 


Court Ruling 


The following reasoning con- 
tained in both the majority and 
minority opinions of the’ Circuit 


Court of Appeals should be of vital 
interest to the life insurance field: 

From The Majority Opinion : 

“The argument is that, since she 
(the beneficiary) had the option of 
choosing between the principal and 
one of the options, it is as though 
she had actually received the prin- 
cipal and had reinvested it with the 
insurer, instead of upon some other 
security. Where that is done, the 
resulting payments would have to 
be broken down into earnings and 
amortization installments, and the 
carnings would be taxable. 

“It cannot be seriously argued 
that, literally at any rate, the in- 
stallments are not ‘paid by reason 
of the death of the insured’; they 
are all conditional upon that event, 
and they begin to be payable at 
once thereafter. Pro tanto, they 
are precisely like any other life in- 
surance, all of which is payable ‘by 
reason of the death of the in- 
sured.’ We recognize, however, that 
that is not a final answer: for, 
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granting that the insured’s death is 
a. condition precedent, it is not the 
only condition precedent to the pay- 
ments in question, as it is when 
the insured himself makes the 
choice. If the words should be 
read: ‘ONLY by reason of the 
death of the insured,’ the meaning 
would be as the Commissioner 
maintains; and our decision turns 
upon whether that is their right 
interpretation. 

“The policy offered the benefici- 
ary a choice between rights already 
in existence, with whose creations 
she had nothing whatever to do; 
they came to her ready made by 
the insured. To say that her posi- 
tion was the same as though, hav- 
ing the principal in hand, she had 
exchanged it with the insurer for 
the option, is untrue in fact and 
unwarranted in law. Perhaps, if 
the policy had not contained the op- 
tions, the beneficiary might still 
have been able to buy ‘Option C’ 
from the insurer by a direct bar- 
gain; but nothing in the record 
supports that assumption, and we 
have no right to make it. Life in- 
surance is a technical subject, and 
it would be hazardous to say that 
it made no difference in the bene- 
ficiary’s powers in dealing with the 
insurer that the policy contained 
the options. But even if it did make 
no difference, it is a fiction to treat 
the situation as though she had 


made such a bargain; it is as un- 
true as it would be to say that if 
the policy permitted her to be paid 
in dollars or pounds, and she took 
pounds, she had bought the pounds 
from the insurer with the dollars. 
It is as untrue as it would be to 
say that, if a testator gives a lega- 
tee the choice of money or a chat- 
tel and he takes the chattel, he has 
bought it of the executor. In such 
situations the beneficiary makes no 
bargain whatever with the dece- 
dent’s representative; all that hap- 
pens is that, not having the power 
to take both benefits, and being 
therefore put to a choice, he takes 
one of those already provided. 
Nothing will justify the violence to 
the language necessary to the Com- 
missioner’s interpretation, unless it 
is necessary to effectuate the under- 
lying purpose of the statute. In 
this instance it would defeat that 
purpose. 


Evident Purpose 


“We are to assume that Con- 
gress wished to favor the class of 
dependents in whose behalf life in- 
surance is ordinarily secured—the 
wife and children of the insured. 
Although that involves an exemp- 
tion from taxation and exemptions 
are viewed with jealousy, when the 
purpose is evident enough, we 
should not defeat or mutilate its 
realization. The proposed distinc- 


tion does not rest upon any differ. 
ence in the class who will profit by 
the exemption; it does not rest 
upon any difference in the kind of 
property exempted; it does not rest 
upon any language in the statute— 
on the contrary it demands that we 
import a word which is not there: 
‘ONLY’. Moreover, it would make 
a difference which in practice would 
impair the underlying purpose. If 
the Commissioner is right, an in- 
sured who has taken out such a 
policy, and who wishes to give the 
beneficiary—ordinarily his wife— 
the power to decide how she wil] 
use the proceeds, must consult her 
in advance, and act while he lives, 
unless he is willing to forego the 
exemption. As he cannot tell when 
he will die, he must make sure that 
he keeps abreast of all changes in 
their financial position, and pro- 
vides for them; he will be unable 
to give her the power after his 
death to adapt her means to her 
needs. True, that extension will be 
short; she cannot wait long before 
electing; but at least she has some 
time within which to act, and this 
may be extremely important in 
those cases—which are apt to be 
frequent—in which through in- 
attention, or through the assump- 
tion, common to us all, that death 
is not at hand, the insured has 
failed to do what the new situation 
demanded. For these reasons, as 








*““Man’s Most Perfectly Devised Investment”’ 
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HON. 
CHARLES C. 
GOSSETT 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Life insurance is man’s most per- 
fectly devised investment; a good 
interest return on the saving he 
makes, together with assurance of 
its maturity in full to. his family 
should he not live. 

Protecting, also, against the con- 
tingency of total disability during 
the premium-paying period, it in- 
stills in the heart of man faith, 
courage and confidence that his 
family shall not be deprived of the 
necessities of life. e 

While so providing these essel- 
tials of morale he has, too, through 
life insurance, created for himself 
comfort, independence and dignity 
for his retiring years. 

Charles C. Gossett, 
Governor of Idaho 
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we have said, to import the neces- 
sary word would positively defeat 
the purpose of Congress.” 


Minority Opinion 


“We are dealing here with an 
exemption statute. It is hornbook 
jaw that such statutes are to be con- 
strued against the person claiming 
exemption, and that for a good rea- 
son: Every exemption increases the 
tax burden of other taxpayers, and 
itis not lightly to be assumed that 
Congress intended inequality of tax 
burdens. I think my colleagues, 
with no support from any legisla- 
tive history, have here ignored that 
doctrine. The statute exempts 
‘amounts received under a life in- 
surance contract paid by reason of 
the death of the insured.’ Are the 
amounts here paid ‘by reason of’ 
such death? Yes, in part; for the 
contract made by the insured pro- 
vided that the beneficiary upon the 
death of the insured should have 
an option, so that the option came 
into being ‘by reason of’ his death. 
But the death alone did not bring 
about such payment; it required 
both (a) the death of the insured 
and (b) the election, after that 
death, of the beneficiary to exer- 
cise the option. The question, then, 
is this: Did Congress mean (1) 
‘paid in part by reason of the death’ 
or (2) ‘paid solely by reason of the 
death’? Because of the doctrine as 
to tax exemptions, it seems to me 
that we should hold that Congress 
meant the latter, i.e., ‘solely.’ 

“* * * Doubtless the death of the 
insured conferred on the taxpayer, 
because of an insurance contract, a 
privilege to make an investment 
which, but for the death, would 
probably not have been available to 
her. But the money is paid by the 
insurance company not ‘by reason 
of the death,’ but because the bene- 
feiary exercised a deliberate choice 
to avail herself of the privilege of 
making such an investment.” 


Need For Clarity 


In view of the fact that the pri- 
mary purposes of this article are 
to indicate the ambiguity of this 
Provision of the Code and to point 
out the urgent need for simplifica- 
tion and clarity, the following ob- 
servations are not intended to take 
sue with either the Commissioner 
or the Courts as to their interpre- 
lation of the intent of Congress, 
for as long as the present wording 
temains in the law, its proper mean- 
ing will always be questionable. 

Observation No. 1—It has never 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 





CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Chairman of the Board 





EIGHTIETH ANNUAL 


DECEMBER 31, 1944 


ASSETS 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Mortgage Loans | 
Real Estate (Home Office $2,392,170) 
Loans on Company’s Policies 
Cash 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
All Other Assets 


Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES - 

Policy Reserves 
Reserve for Future Payments on Claims 
Policyholders’ Deposits 
Reserve for Dividends Payable 

to Policyholders in 1945 
Special Reserve 
Taxes Payable in 1945 
All Other Liabilities 


Total 
Contingency Funds 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Total 


Increase in Insurance in Force 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1944 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 1944 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
since Organization 
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FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 


REPORT 


$ 261,104,371 
7,183,373 
130,352,247 
9,787,945 
14,679,551 
12,724,377 
3,501,256 
7,410,623 





$ 446,743,743 


$ 357,741,368 
14,273,635 
33,871,684 


1,547,230 
2,000,000 
2,138,762 
2,240,470 





$ 413,813,149 


12,326,000 
3,000,000 
17,604,594 





$ 446,743,743 


$ 113,429,664 
1,796,581,104 
34,321,570 


473,753,784 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 








been contended that any portion of 
life insurance proceeds payable in 
a SINGLE SUM by reason of the 
death of the insured should be sub- 
ject to income tax, except in the 
case of a contract which had been 
transferred for a valuable consid- 
eration during the insured’s life- 
time. Why, then, should any pro- 
vision be necessary in order to ex- 
empt this IDENTICAL AMOUNT 
of proceeds, exclusive of interest 
additions, merely because it is pay- 
able to the beneficiary JN JN- 
STALLMENTS over a period of 
years? This observation certainly 
tends to support the theory that 
Congress intended to exempt 
MORE than the face value of the 
policy. 

Observation No. 2—And yet, it 
must be admitted that the Com- 
missioner’s contention does have 
some merit, for while it is true that 
neither the face value of the con- 
tract nor the interest additions 
would have become payable unless 
the insured had died, and to that 
extent it may be said that they are 
BOTH payable “by reason of his 
death,” nevertheless, the interest 
portion of the installments requires 
an additional factor, namely, THE 
RUNNING OF TIME after the in- 
sured’s death. 

Observation No. 3—Assume, for 
example, that Mr. Pierce, just prior 
to his death, had requested the in- 
surance company to apply the then 
cash value of the policy toward the 


purchase of a similar life income 
for Mrs. Pierce. Naturally, the 
amount of the monthly installments 
would have been smaller than the 
income she is now receiving from 
the proceeds payable by reason of 
his death, and, hence, the interest 
portion of these installments would 
have been proportionately less than 
she is actually receiving. Would 
not this observation seem to indi- 
cate that at least the PORTION of 
the intetest increment now being 
paid to her which exceeds the 
amount of interest she could have 
received under an option exercised 
just prior to Mr. Pierce’s death, is 
attributable to his death? 
Observation No. 4—The Court 
states that if the word “only” were 
inserted in the law preceding the 
phrase “‘by reason of the death of 
the insured,” the Commissioner’s 
contention would be correct; that 
is, only the face value would be ex- 
empt and any interest increment 
added after the insured’s death 
would be taxable. On the other 
hand, another phrase contained in 
this provision reads: “but if such 
amounts are held by the insurer 
under an agreement to pay interest 
thereon, the interest payment shall 
be included in gross income.” It 
should be noted that this latter 
phrase does not state “under an 
agreement to pay ONLY interest 
thereon.” Hence, would it -not be 
just as reasonable to assume that 
Congress meant to tax ANY JIN- 


TEREST INCREMENT seve, 
though it were not the ONLY pay. 
ment made to the primary bene. 
ficiary? 

Observation No. 5—In severg] 
previous cases, the Courts had helj 
that the fixed installments were ex. 
empt from tax where the INSURED 
had selected the option prior to his 
death. It would seem quite log. 
ical, therefore, that the Court held 
in the Pierce case that the same 
exemption should be granted ip 
cases where the BENEFICIARY 
selected the option after the ip. 
sured’s death, for if the install 
ments are paid by reason of the 
death of the insured in the first 
type of case, they must be so paid 
in the latter type. Who selects the 
option certainly has no bearing on 
the REASON for payment. 

Observation No. 6—While FX. 
CESS INTEREST is not a large 
factor and few companies are now 
making such payments to benefici- 
aries, nevertheless, it is interesting 
to note that they were declared tax- 
able. In the Pierce care, the tax- 
payer did not press her claim for 
exemption in connection with these 
small amounts, and so the Circuit 


* Court of Appeals merely affirmed 


the decision of the Tax Court. How- 
ever, in passing, it is rather diff- 
cult to understand why EXCESS 
INTEREST payments should be 
placed in any different category 
than GUARANTEED INTEREST 
payments for tax purposes. 
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EDDIE O. 
JOHNSON 


SATISFACTION IN HELPING 


EDITOR, THE SPECTATOR: 

Before entering the life insur- 
ance field, the only way provision 
could be made for a guaranteed in- 
come for my wife, the education of 
our children and at the same time 
a retirement income for my wile 
and myself was through owning 
life insurance. It then occurred 
me that there would be consider- 
able satisfaction in helping ethers 
arrange this same plan. The op 
portunity for this service is uh 
limited. 

The sale of life insurance is espe 
cially timely now with low inter- 
est rates, high income taxes and 
all efforts being made to avoid It 
flation. We, who have chosen life 
insurance selling as our careél, 
can indeed feel that we are in the 
finest business in the world. 

Eddie O. Johnson, 
Mankato, Minn. 
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pian of prospects, but only one you? 

Losing business now, perhaps more in 

the future, because you cannot be in a 
dozen places, ‘all at the same time? 

/ Should be cultivating your new prospects 

yand recultivating those called on once or 

/ twice, but can’t neglect those. who are, pe ae 

ready to close? \ 

Need to multiply your selling personali- 

ty, don’t you? Can’t do that without help, 
can you? \ 


\ 
/WANT A SUGG ESTIONS 


"In cultivating the prospects that you will 
call on tomorrow, next week and the week 
after, while you are calling on those al-\ 
ready cultivated, Direct Mail advertising \ 
can give you needed help. x 
It will multiply your selling personality, 
representing you in the mental presence of 
many prospects, all at the same time, with 
only one “‘if’’... IF YOU WILL USE Direct 
Mail advertising, thoughtfully and consist- 


ently. \ 
\ 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, Chairman of the Board 


Alexander T. Maclean, President 
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What Life Insurance 


IERE seems to be little doubt 

but that the institution of life 

insurance in Canada will show 
more interest in the forthcoming 
federal elections in the Dominion 
than in any other election that has 
been held since the days of Con- 
federation. 

What will make this election dif- 
ferent from others in the past is 
that there will be three major par- 
ties contesting the right to repre- 
sent the people at Ottawa; whereas 
in former years the issue was con- 
fined to two groups. 


Three Parties 


The Liberals will be in there bat- 
tling under current Prime Minis- 
ter William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
who has guided Canada through 
five and one-half years of war and 
whose war record, when you put it 
down in black and white, hasn’t 
been too bad at that. True it is, 
Canada has had its conscription 
and draftee problems, followed 
quickly by mass desertions; but 
this question still remains para- 
mount in the minds of Canadians 
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today: Who could have done a bet- 
ter job? 

Opposing the King Liberals will 
be two major parties. Under the 
leadership of John Bracken, for- 
mer premier of Manitoba, the Pro- 
gressive Conservative (or old con- 
servative) party hopes to regain 
possession of authority in the do- 
minion’s capital. One of the chief 
weaknesses in this group is that 
Mr. Bracken, though he has been 
party leader for more than two 
years, has not held and does not 
hold a seat at Ottawa; neither has 
he shown the inclination to seek a 
seat there in a bye-election. This 
has not helped his prestige at all. 

Somewhat of a baby in the last 
federal campaign, in 1940, the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federa- 
tion (known widely as the C.C.F.) 
has developed immensely during 
the war years and today does 
threaten to sweep Canada _ into 
financial and political turmoil. This 
socialist group has seen its mem- 
bership and following grow by 
leaps and bounds in major parts 
of the Dominion since 1940 and, in 


J. M. 
COLDWELL, 


Dominion leader 
of the 
Cooperative 
Commonwealth 
Federation 
party for 
Canada 


the realm of provincial politics, 
commands the following positions: 


Leads the government in Sas. 
katchewan; 

Is the second strongest or official 
opposition party in Canada’s 
largest and richest province, 
Ontario; 

Is also official opposition party 
in British Columbia. 

This is the party which stands a 
chance of defeating Mr. Mackenzie 
King when the federal vote is cast. 
And that is why life insurance has, 
and will continue to have, a keen 
interest in immediate things to 
come. 

If Mr. King is. returned to 
power, or even if Mr. Bracken is 
lucky enough to do the trick, life 
insurance and all those associated 
with the business will be more than 
satisfied. It’s the other “if,” how- 
ever, that poses a series of ques- 
tion marks. 


Socialist Guns 


It has been known for some lit- 
tle time, now, that the socialist 
C.C.F. party has had its guns aimed 
at the financial institutions which 
have built up Canada’s credit 
around the world. Not only is life 
insurance on the C.C.F. agenda, but 
the banks and business as well have 
patterns all cut out for them to fit 
the C.C.F. cloth. 

The why’s of this dislike might 
best be explained in the words and 
phrases of leading C.C.F. figures 
themselves. 

Take J. M. Coldwell, M.P., Do 
minion C.C.F. leader, for example. 
In a press interview not so long 
ago, this is what he said: “Life 
insurance premium rates are out 
of proportion to the services ren- 
dered; the companies’ accumulated 
profits are immense; lapsations 
mean a tremendous loss to the sav 
ings of the public.” He also said, 
in the same interview, that the 
C.C.F. had been “looking into in- 
surance” and that there should be 
a “thorough inquiry.” 

But it remained for one Lloyd 
Shaw, who is the national research 
director of the C.C.F. party, 
fling the wildest statements about 
the life companies from one end of 
Canada to the other. It was this 
Mr. Shaw who said that “through 
monopolistic agreements betweet 
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Faces In 


Rising tide of political social- 
ism within CCF party poses 
serious questions anent the fu- 


ture of the business 


Dominion. 


will reveal extent of current 
government's strength or weak- 
ness. Prime Minister King, at 


right, represents Liberals. 


firms and with monopolistic con- 
trol over the economy of Canada 
through the power of their invest- 
ments, life insurance companies are 
making the public pay two to three 
times the cost which they should 
pay for insurance.” 

Comrade Shaw didn’t stop there, 
either. The newspapers gobbled up 
the above and added his following 
remarks: “The wasteful and expen- 
sive competition in sales and lack 
of competition in price, the un- 
necessary chains of agencies and 
high salaries paid to executives are 
other causes for high premium 
charges.” 


Direct Threat 


As if he hadn’t attacked life in- 
surance enough, Mr. Shaw told 
Canadians that, by interlocking di- 
rectorates, life insurance controiled 
other monopolistic big businesses, 
thus giving them economic dictator- 
ship. He said that the Sun Life, 
for example, had its directors on 
the boards of 93 other companies; 
that Canada Life directors were on 
the boards of 59 other companies. 
He ignored entirely the reply of 
life insurance to the effect that it 
sought the “best business brains” 
In the country to sit on its various 
boards of directors. 

A direct threat to life insurance 


Coming elections 


in the 


was also issued through Mr. Shaw 
when he said that the chartered 
banks of Canada were the “Siamese 
twin” to the insurance companies 
and, he said, “the C.C.F. wanted 
both nationalized.” This is what 
might and could come if and when 
the C.C.F. wins the coming elec- 
tion. At least they’ll try to attain 
that objective. 

It is interesting to note that the 
C.C.F. party is not against the 
principle of life insurance. They 
realize that it is an absolute neces- 
sity. Mr. Shaw has said that he 
“is not against buying insurance” 
but he opposes what he and his as- 
sociates term “the wasteful, high- 
cost system under which it is 
sold.” 

Should the C.C.F. party attain 
control at Ottawa and should they 
set out to “nationalize” insurance, 
how would they go about it? It is 
considered quite significant that 
no clear-cut statement or plan of 
this program has been announced, 
or even hinted. The nearest thing 
to any idea of what they might do 
must again be found in the Shaw 
utterings. He is of the opinion that 
the government should encourage 
co-operatives and that “credit 
unions might well handle a large 
part of the insurance business.” 

In his attack on life insurance 


anada Now 





companies, he also seeks the moral 
support of employees of those com- 


panies with statements and re- 
marks such as these: “Since 1924 
the Canada Life has made profits 
of 20 per cent to 70 per cent; the 
Sun Life, profits from 15 per cent 
to 75 per cent; yet life company 
employees are among the worst ex- 
ploited of business workers.” 

When, in an official reply to these 
claims, the life companies revealed 
that in mutual companies ALL the 
profits go to policyholders and up 
to 971% per cent of the profits in 
stock companies go to policyholders, 
Mr. Shaw and his cohorts said 
nothing. 

From the above, therefore, it 
might easily be seen that if the 
C.C.F. party wins the Canadian 
election, it plans to make. things 
nasty for the life companies. There 
is some likelihood that it may make 
moves which will later be consid- 
ered by courts of law to be ultra 
vires; but such things have a ten- 
dency of dragging out and can be 
most embarrassing. 

That seems to be the immediate 
objective of the C.C.F. party—to 
embarrass the life companies and 
the businessmen who guide them. 
The fact that the general public, 
despite C.C.F. charges, bought more 
life insurance in Canada in 1944 
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than ever before, doesn’t seem to 


have any effect on C.C.F. leaders 

so long as they can publicly hu- 
miliate and embarrass. 

Alberta Experience 

Neither does the experience in 
the province of Alberta convince 
C.C.F. leaders that “nationalized” 
life insurance just won’t go over 
in the dominion. There has been 
a socialist government in power in 
that province for ten years now. 
They opened up a government life 
insurance office with the idea of 
selling directly to the public. Bal- 
ance sheets of this Alberta insur- 
ance office have caused many a 
smile in Canada. The whole idea 
has proved to be a flop all the way 
through; for Albertans still turn 
over almost all of their insurance 
premiums to the private companies. 

It was stated earlier in this ar- 
ticle that the C.C.F. party domi- 
nates one of the nine Canadian 
provinces, Saskatchewan. The 
C.C.F. has been up to a few mon- 
keyshines out there, but life insur- 
ance and associated financial insti- 
tutions haven’t been taking things 
sitting down. With regard to the 
enactment of the Saskatchewan 
government’s bill to amend the 
Local Government Board (Special 
Powers) Act, a protest was lodged 
by the Dominion Mortgage and In- 
vestments Association, which asso- 
ciation represents not only the life 
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E. B. JOLLIFFE 


Leader of 
Canada's 
C.C.F. Party in 
the Province of 
Ontario 


companies, but the trust and loan 
companies as well. The bill in 
question puts bondholders of cities, 
towns and urban school districts in 
the same position that those of 
rural local authorities were placed 
in by legislation in 1934. The bill, 
specifically, removes the clause in 
the existing act which provides 
that any order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board affecting the indebted- 
ness of a municipality must be ap- 
proved by creditors interested in at 
least 51 per cent of such indebted- 
ness. The Board is to have au- 
thority to order adjustments in the 
indebtedness of municipalities 
which are in financial difficulties 
and any person affected by any such 
order is given only the right to 
give the board notice of his objec- 
tion and to provide for a rehearing. 


Protest Is Lodged 


To add insult to 
shades of dictatorship—it is also 
provided that at the rehearing full 
opportunity shall be given to all in- 
terested persons who appear to up- 
hold the order or the objections 
thereto; and at or following the re- 
hearing the Board may rescind the 
order or vary or confirm its terms, 
and its decision shall be final and 
binding upon all persons affected 
thereby. 

As a result, a protest has been 
sent to T. C. Douglas, premier and 
C.C.F. leader in Saskatchewan; and 


injury—and . 


the contents of this official protest 
on behalf of the life companies, as 
well as the trust and loan compa- 
nies, reads as follows: 

“The members of the Dominion 
Mortgage and Investments Associa- 
tion have invested substantially in 
debentures of Saskatchewan mu- 
nicipalities. They have noted the 
provisions of Bill 18 and they de. 
sire to protest against the removal 
from the Act of that provision 
which requires the consent of de- 
benture holders to certain orders of 
the Local Government Board. They 
urge that for the reason set out be- 
low the provision in question be re- 
instated in the Act. 

“Legislation setting up machin- 
ery to reorganize the finances of 
municipalities in financial difficul- 
ties is in effect in the provinces of 
British Columbia, Alberta, Mani- 
toba, Ontario and Quebec. In every 
case this legislation provides that 
the terms of debentures outstand- 
ing cannot be altered unless the 
holders of such debentures signify 
their consent to or fail to dissent 
from (voting being by majority or 
proportion) the contemplated 
changes. 

“The situation in Saskatchewan 
has been similar except in the case 
of the adjustment of the debts of 
rural local authorities where legis- 
lation in 1934 did not require the 
consent of creditors to adjustments 
by the Local Government Board; 
and which legislation was protested 
against by our members. Bill 18 
purports to empower the Local Gov- 
ernment Board to order adjust- 
ments in the terms of debentures 
issued by urban local authorities 
and would leave the debenture hold- 
ers subject to the uncontrolled dis- 
cretion of the Board. Elsewhere in 
Canada such a situation is not per- 
mitted and legislators have recog- 
nized that it should not be allowed. 

“Saskatchewan urban local au- 
thorities have borrowed and have 
given their undertaking to repay on 
stated terms and conditions mu- 
tually agreed upon with the lenders. 
Some of these local authorities have 
been unable to meet, their under- 
taking and adjustments have taken 
place between them and their credi- 
tors on a basis again agreed upon 
between them. The record of such 
adjustments is evidence that deben- 
ture holders generally have met 
true inability to pay with the write- 
offs and concessions required in the 
circumstances of the individual 
case. No coercion was required to 
effect these adjustments as it was 
in the mutual best interests of the 
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borrower and lender to reach agree- 
ment and agreement was reached. 
There is no more need now than 
there was then to coerce the deben- 
ture holder into an adjustment dic- 
tated by the Board or by any other 
body. 


One-Sided Legislation 


“Legislation such as Bill 18 and 
its parent Act are definitely one- 
sided. Whenever the Board makes 
an adjustment and orders a reduc- 
tion it does so to the loss of the 
debenture holders and to the ad- 
vantage of the debtor-municipality 
—the municipality always gains 
and the creditor always loses. It is 
because of this situation that equity 
demands that the debenture hold- 
ers should not be deprived of 
moneys due them by the action of 
any Board or any other body with- 
out their having the opportunity to 
accept or reject the loss involved. 
As already stated the other prov- 
incees Where similar legislation is 
in force have recognized the sound- 
ness of this position. 

“Present holders of debentures 
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issued by Saskatchewan municipali- 
ties made their investments and the 
municipalities made their borrow- 
ings on the basis of legislation 
existing at the time in Saskatche- 
wan. To change that legislation 
now, as proposed by Bill 18, is mak- 
ing a fundamental change in the 
rules of the game in favor of one 
of the participants while the game 
is in progress and as such con- 
stitutes a breach of faith against 
the debenture holders. 

“When the Act was first enacted 
nearly 30 years ago, the Local Gov- 
ernment Board could exercise its 
powers only if petitioned to do so 
by 60 per cent of the debenture 
holders. In 1921-22, the Act was 
changed to its present wording un- 
der which the consent of 51 per 
cent of the debenture holders is re- 
quired before certain orders of the 
board can become effective. That 
position should be preserved. 

“Saskatchewan municipalities 
generally have benefited and the 
services which they give to their 
citizens have been made possible by 
the proceeds of the sale of deben- 


“ tt 
ae 





ea 


tures. Many of them have earned 
a high credit rating for themselves 
through the enterprise of their 
citizens, sound management, care- 
ful economy and due regard for 
their obligations. 


Position Jeopardized 


“The enviable position which 
they have earned is placed in 
jeopardy by Bill 18 as its terms 
imply that credit in the future can 
be extended only on the basis of 
the investor being able to recover 
his investment only to the extent 
that the Board in its uncontrolled 
discretion may determine. It will 
be apparent that the investor is not 
likely to risk his savings under con- 
ditions where their recovery de- 
pends upon whatever the Board 
may see fit to allow him. That this 
result should follow is most unfor- 
tunate in our view as Saskatche- 
wan municipalities, generally, but 
with some exceptions, have merited 
by their performance in the past 
the continuance of high credit rat- 
ing which they have achieved and 
which is desirable to enable them 





Pictured above is the center block of Canadian government buildings at Ottawa, Ontario. It is the Federal'House 
of Parliament for the Dominion where laws are made to govern throughout the provinces of Canada as distinct 
from individual provincial legislation. 
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to continue and to enhance the ser- 
vices which they make available to 


their citizens. It is to be hoped 
that your government and the legis- 
lature will not impede the flow of 
credit to Saskatchewan municipali- 
ties by serving notice upon prospec- 
tive investors, as Bill 18 does, that 
the recovery of their investments 
with interest will depend entirely 
upon the dictates of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board in the future. 

“We submit, therefore, that as a 
matter of equity to holders of exist- 
ing debentures and for the benefit 
of Saskatchewan municipalities 
generally Bill 18 should be revised 
to retain as a provision of the Act 
the requirement that orders of the 
board adjusting the terms of deben- 
tures must receive the approval of 
a majority of debenture holders be- 
fore they can be effective.” 


Outlook Ahead 


So there you have the picture 
that confronts Canada in the very 
near future. Will Canadians elect 
a sound, progressive government, 
such as the one which has guided 
them through almost six years of 
war? Or will they elect a govern- 
ment whose very actions already 
have done much to lower their 
credit rating and whose actions in 
the future can spell blue ruin, finan- 
cially, to the Dominion? 

The life insurance companies 
want to khow, for it means much to 
them. They’ll play fair if the other 
fellow plays fair; their record to 
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T. C. DOUGLAS 
Premier and leader 
of the C.C.F. Party 
in the Province of 
Saskatchewan, 


Canada 


date has proved that. But we think 
they can be tough if the other guy’s 
tough. The above official protest 
letter proves that, too. 

s ” 


Tax On Annuities 


Burden in Canada 


The Royal Commission studying 
the income tax situation in Can- 
ada in regard to taxes on annu- 
ities and pensions heard appeals 
from life insurance companies 
that the tax on annuities be light- 
ened. 

The president of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers’ Associa- 
tion presented the Association’s 
brief to the Commission. The brief 
submitted that the present levy on 
annuities and pensions was a form 
of double taxation. 

Under the change to the Income 
Tax Act in 1940 all life annuities 
contracted for after that date are 
subject to income tax. 

The contention of the insurance 
companies is that when a person 
buys an annuity or other form of 
pension he can claim exemption 
only up to $300 a year in his in- 
come tax returns. On anything 
more’ than $300 he not only pays 
income tax when he‘earns the 
money, but also when he gets it 
back later on in the form of an- 
nuity. 

The brief proposed that life an- 
nuities be taxed only on that por- 
tion which represents interest and 
the portion which represents sav- 


ings put into the plan should be 
tax free. 

This would be similar to the 
plan followed by the Revenue De- 
partment in the case of term an- 
nuities. If an annuity is for a 
definite term, say 15 years, only 
the part regarded as interest is 
taxable. 

When a widow receives a life 
insurance bequest in the form of 
a life annuity instead of a lump 
sum, she not only has to pay suc- 
cession duties to the Dominion and 
the province, but also income tax 
on the annuity each year. If the 
annuity is for 15 years instead of 
life, she does not have to pay in- 
come tax except on the interest 
portion of it. The result has been 
that split contracts have come into 
use. Part of the bequest is in the 
form of a term annuity and the 
balance a deferred life annuity 
that takes on where the term an- 
nuity ends. This gives the bene- 
ficiary some relief in income pay- 
ments, and yet gives protection 
for life. 

The president of the Life Asso- 
ciation pointed out that families 
of men, under the present law, 
were in great difficulties after the 
death of the wage earner, since 
when they go to the insurance 
office to collect their money they 
get something less than they ex- 
pected. The government had taken ' 
the balance in taxes since 1940. 
The same money also is subject to 
Dominion and provincial succes- 
sion duties, to say nothing of in- 
come tax. People have thus to get 
along on much less than they 
planned and face a real hard- 
ship. He believed the government 
should provide.some relief. 


Leading Death Causes 


Show Some Reduction 


Despite war conditions, at least 
seven causes of death recorded all- 
time minimum rates in 1944, ac- 
cording to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, who base their re 
port on the experience among the 
company’s many millions of indus- 
trial policyholders. The causes re- 
ferred to are tuberculosis, whooping 
cough, appendicitis, typhoid fever, 
syphilis, suicide and homicide. 

Other favorable developments 
last year include a decline of 24 
per cent in the mortality from the 
diseases of the heart, kidneys and 
arteries, which together account 
for almost one half the deaths 
from disease. 
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Do Field Underwriters like the 


MUTUAL LIFETIME COMPENSATION PLAN? 


90% of our men who w 


A ER 


rite $100,000 and more yearly in 


new business have voluntarily chosen the new Lifetime Plan. 





“It pays me extra money for doing a better job’* 


*"Tt pays me extra money for doing 
a better job. It’s the best compensa- 
tion plan in the life insurance business! 
Part of the money I earn now is set 
aside to be paid me at retirement or if 
disabled. Extra compensation for extra 
effort, and guaranteed retirement, give 
me the security I have been looking 
for. I am more enthusiastic than ever 
about my business. 


**Money guaranteed for future use is 
the fundamental principle that has 
made the life insurance business the 
greatest business in the world. This 
principle is incorporated in our Life- 


time Plan.” 
ARLIE C. OSBORN 
Me. Pleasant, Michigan 


“Because of the new Mutual Lifetime 
Compensation Plan, I have developed 
even more enthusiasm for the life in- 
surance business than I had before. 


“I know if I search out good sub- 
stantial prospects, and then give them 
first-class service, I can be sure of a 
stable lifetime income, plus a liberal 
retirement compensation when my 
working days are over.” 


ADRIAN B. FISCH 
Fairmont, Minnesota 





Our 2nd Century of Sewwice 


“I am very much pleased with The 
Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan, 
because it offers extra rewards for writ- 
ing quality business that stays on the 
books. The new sources of income mean 
a steadily increasing compensation 
for me. 


“The fees paid for service rendered to 
old policyholders give me added incen- 
tive to keep in close touch with our 
Mutual Life family. I believe these 
contacts will prove to be one of my 
best sources of new business. In addi- 
tion, the liberal retirement plan as- 
sures me financial security in later 
years when I may need to take things 


easy.” T. JUSTIN MYERS 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


*“Finsl in fimerica” 


34 NASSAU STREET 


Lewis W. Douglas, Arcsident 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Importance Of Housing 


NY consideration of the fu- 
A ture of housing and mort- 
gage financing necessitates 
that attention be given to interest 
rates and their relation to mort- 
gage activity. Naturally, borrow- 
ers desire to obtain funds at the 
lowest rate possible, while lenders 
desire to obtain the highest return 
available in the market at a given 
time. In any case, both parties de- 
serve a fair rate as determined by 
the market. 

All money rates during recent 
years have been the lowest in his- 
tory for several reasons. In the 
first place, the reserve position of 
our banking system has been un- 
usually strong, due in part to gold 
importations prior to our entry into 
the war. Secondly, the Federal 
Government has exercised almost 
absolute control over the money 
markets and has freely loaned the 
credit to finance private industry, 
because of the desire to keep rates 
low, and thus make it possible to 
finance the war at low interest cost. 

The interest rate on mortgage 
loans has been influenced by these 
circumstances, as well as by other 
factors, such as the limited number 


of new security issues and the re- 
strictions on building during the 
war period. 

One consequence of low interest 
rates is a series of suggestions, 
many coming from realtors, that 
interest rates should be still lower 
and should be established and main- 
tained at fancifully low levels by 
governmental action. 

No one questions the good inten- 
tions of the persons making these 
suggestions relative to governmen- 
tal control of interest rates on 
mortgage loans, but consideration 
should be given to the rights of 
lenders (the savers of the nation) 
as well as the borrowers, and to 
the fact that the majority of the 
savers are dependent upon the in- 
come from their savings to support 
them when incapacitated for work. 


Cost Factor 


Interest rates, for instance, are 
an important factor in the cost of 
life insurance. Let me illustrate 
this by showing in the following 
table the effect that interest earn- 
ings have upon the annual cost of 
a $1,000 ordinary life policy issued 
at age 35: 





In the world of tomorrow, the problem of providing model home: 
will be a matter that depends for success, to a large extent, on 
adequate interest rates for mortgages. 
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Interest Annual 
Assumption Premium 
3% $21.08 
2% 23.80 
1% 27.07 
0% 30.97 


It is evident that interest earn- 
ings computed at 3 per cent on 
reserves account for $9.89 annually 
in reducing the cost of this policy, 

So, to the extent government or 
any other agency interferes with 
interest rates to benefit one group, 
say to provide low cost housing, 
another group may be denied the 
standard of housing to which it is 
entitled. 

The over-all effect of life insur- 
ance is significant. For a group of 
49 United States legal reserve life 
insurance companies, which at the 
end of 1943 held 91 per cent of the 
assets of all such companies, net 
investment earnings on mean ledger 
assets dropped from a rate of 5.03 
per cent in 1930 to 3.29 per cent in 
1943. . This decline in earnings has 
meant that during the 13 years, 
1931 to 1943, inclusive, the net in- 
vestment income of all United 
States legal reserve life insurance 
companies was over $4,000,000,000 
less than it would have been at the 
1930 level. For 1943 alone, net in- 
vestment income was approximate- 
ly $600,000,000 less than it would 
have been at the 1930 rate. This 
income reduction for 1943 is about 
$200,000,000 greater than _ the 
amount of dividends actually paid 
and credited to policyholders, and 
is a sum over $250,000,000 more 
than was paid for initial premiums 
on new insurance. 


There are in this country 70,000,- 
000 policyholders, providing their 
own social security through life in- 
surance. These people are paying 
the price for low interest rates. 
While mortgage interest rates cur- 
rently are low, a substantial and 
satisfactory spread must exist at 
all times between the rate on mort- 
gage loans and that on government 
bonds, or mortgages cease to be at- 
tractive to investors. Let us take, 
for example, loans with a 41% per 
cent interest rate. From the gross 
rate the investor must deduct: 


1. His own expenses of buying 
and handling the loans which may 
approach one-half of 1 per cent; 
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And Mortgage Financing 


A penetrating analysis of the 
pressing need for a solution to 
the difficulty of low interest 
rates on loans. Question of 
peacetime Federal housing 


organization comes under 


review. 


By ELBert S. BricHAM 


President of National Life Insurance 
Campany at Montpelier, Vt., whose pic- 


ture adjoins. 


2. The investor must amortize or 
write off any premium paid, and 
the period of amortization must be 
relatively short because of the short 
average life of loans; 

3. If they are monthly payment 
loans, or even quarterly or annual 
payment loans, the expenses of ser- 
vieing are likely to equal % per 
cent or possibly 34 per cent; 

4. The investor also must make 
some allowance, %4 per cent or % 
per cent, for losses which invari- 
ably are bound to result no matter 
how carefully loans may be selected. 
Thus, the investor ends up with a 
probable net return of approxi- 
mately 3 per cent! If the loans 
bear an interest rate of 4 per cent, 
his net return falls below 3 per 
cent! 

Instead of buying mortgage 
loans, the investor can purchase 
long-term government bonds at 214 
per cent with no risk of loss. The 
bonds can be registered and on each 
interest date the investor receives 
a check. He has no problem of ser- 
vicing, personnel, foreclosure, the 
liquidation of acquired real estate, 
& any of the other problems in- 


herent in mortgage lending. Per- 
mit me to remind you again with 
great emphasis that the return on 
mortgage loans, and I refer now to 
the net return, must be attractive 
to investors in order to induce them 
to purchase loans. Prospective 
mortgagors are in constant com- 
petition with other borrowers, in- 
cluding railroads, industrial organ- 
izations, and all other seekers of 
credit. Institutional lenders, quite 
naturally, in fulfillment of the trust 
imposed upon them to obtain the 
highest possible yield commensu- 
rate with safety, will commit their 
capital to the investments affording 
greatest return. 


Public Housing 


One of the great uncertainties in 
looking ahead to the construction 
and the financing of homes and 
other buildings, is the part which 
government may or may not play 
in the future through the provision 
of so-called public housing. This 
uncertainty is aggravated when 
housing becomes a social goal, re- 
gardless of the ability or lack of 
ability of a project to sustain itself 





economically, and must rely upon 
government subsidy for its support. 
Housing then becomes a means 
either of pump-priming or social 
reform, in the latter’s larger sense, 
and gives rise to a number of the 


questions frequently associated 
with each of these processes. Inves- 
tors, naturally wonder whether 
housing has entered an era in which 
its otherwise promising future is 
to be obscured by threats of gov- 
ernmental subsidy and competition. 

This becomes especially pertinent 
if resources of the public trea- 
suries, thought by some to be un- 
limited, stand ready to finance proj- 
ects, and if managers of these 
projects are not expected to pro- 
duce economically successful re- 
sults. A large volume of subsidized 
housing also becomes an influential 
factor in a local housing market 
and may affect values adversely al- 
though an equal number of old 
units is demolished. 

The objective of low cost housing 
is to provide housing for so-called 
low income groups at prices they 
can afford to pay. This objective is 
accomplished not by the production 
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of improved housing at lower cost 
but by subsidies in the form of low 
interest rates, by unduly long 
amortization, by contributions by a 
government agency with money 
raised by taxation and by local tax 
concessions. 

The methods used and the results 
obtained may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

A low cost housing corporation 
organized under State laws obtains 
its financing by the issuance of two 
classes of bonds. 

A bonds are issued to the extent 
of at least 10 per cent of the cost. 
These are sold to private investors, 
are exempt from all taxes, and for 
this reason command a low rate of 
interest, averaging 2.08 per cent in 
1943. ‘ 

B bonds are issued to the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority to 
complete the financing out of money 
appropriated for this purpose by 
the. Federal Government. These 
bonds average to constitute 2/3 or 
more of the financing. The rate 
charged the project is % of 1 per 
cent above the going Federal inter- 
ést rate having a maturity of 10 
years or over. The average rate 
paid by housing projects on B bonds 
in 1943 was 2.65 per cent, or, after 
allowing for the % of 1 per cent 
margin, but .15 over the interest 
rate on 10 year bonds. The term 
of the B bonds is 60 years, but as 
an average proposition amortiza- 
tion payments do not begin for 
about 23 years. No principal pay- 
ments are made upon the B bonds 
until the A bonds are paid off. 
Hence in effect the government 
takes a second mortgage. 








Recently, the author of these 
notable comments was asked to 
appear before the Special Com- 
mittee on Post-War Economic Pol- 
icy and Planning at Washington, 
D. C. The invitation seeking his 
expert views was extended by 
Senator Robert A. Taft, Ohio Re- 
publican, who is chairman of the 
committee. This article incor- 
porates the opinions which Mr. 
Brigham expressed to the commit- 
tee and which were widely hailed 
in government and business circles 
as authoritative and foresighted. 








The average rate on the complete 
financing was 2.45 per cent, or less 
than the government is paying on 
its 27 year bonds just issued, while 
the security obtained for its loans 
to housing projects in the form of 
B bonds is assumed to have a life 
of 60 years. This assumed life is 
longer than any prudent trustee 
would consider loaning on an apart- 
ment building which may not last 
that long. 


Project Operation 


Turning now to the operation of 
the project we find that it has two 
sources of income: 

1. Rental income paid by tenants. 

2. Annual grants from the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority out 
of appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury which are not repayable. 

The grant from the Federal 
Treasury in 1943 amounted to an 
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Obesity | 


An old saw of the prize ring is: “A good big one can always beat a good 
little one.” That adjective “good” is the catch! 

Falstaff, because he did only those things that stimulate physical growth, 
waxed so fat that “he could not see his knees.”” Some organizations, hypno- 
tized by the aspiration to achieve conspicuous size, ignore the stern virtues 
that make for institutional good health and resilience, sacrificing agility for 
mere mass. Had a stone the gift of directed mobility, it could evade the 
drops of water that will otherwise wear it away. 

Expansion, as a process, is subject to the inesc apable operation of the 
law of diminishing returns—unless at least one compensating factor is 
constantly used to offset the workings of that law. The saving factor is 
controlled grow th. 
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average per unit per month on aj 
FPHA-aided projects of $8.38 ang 
if earnings are insufficient this may 
rise to $12.13 per unit per month, 

This subsidy in the form of low 
interest rates, averaging 2.45 per 
cent obtained from tax exemption 
and the use of government credit. 
together with the 60 year amortizg. 
tion period, result in an extraordi- 
narily low debt service cost of 
$12.57 per unit per month. This 
figure represents a government sub- 
sidy of $12.66 below the cost of 
capital obtained from private 
sources at a rate of 41% per cent 
and with an amortization period of 
25 years. 

The local taxation concession js 
not available to me from all proj- 
ects, but on one it is $2.22 per unit 
per month and we will consider an 
average $2.00 per unit per month, 

We, therefore, have the follovw. 
ing average subsidies for low cost 
housing per unit per month: 


1. Direct payments from the 


a ey, ae $ 8.38 
2. Advantage in low rate 
EE 5 dein once was 12.66 
8. Local tax concession .... 2.00 
ewer $23.04 
The average rental income 


per unit per month was. .$20.17 


Therefore we do not obtain low 
cost housing by any miraculous 
method as compared to housing 
provided by private industry, but 
by eliminating charges which pri- 
vate industry must pay and trans- 
ferring these charges to all tax 
payers who must pay them in the 
end through higher levies, local and 
national. 

The question is, can a private 
housing industry exist alongside a 
low cost housing industry subsi- 
dized to the extent that the above 
analysis shows? 

At a meeting in Chicago last 
winter I made some inquiries from 
managers of low cost rental hous 
ing projects as to how it was deter- 
mined what families should have 
the benefit of low rental housing. ! 
was informed in one case that the 
border-line was a family having 4 
yearly income of $1,600. That is, 4 
family having an income of more 
than $1,600 must find its living 
quarters elsewhere and, as _ the 
above analysis indicates, pay more 
than twice the rent for comparable 
accommodations. 

Are not the families on the bor 
der-line going to demand from 
Congress additional appropriations 
to extend low rental housing so they 
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can be taken in? And there will ai- 
ways be a border-line. 

I appreciate the fact that there 
exists a problem of supplying hous- 
ing for people with low incomes. If 
low incomes result from substand- 
ard wages earned by those who are 
able and willing to work, are we not 
attacking this problem by estab- 
lishing minimum wage standards 
by government, and by collective 
bargaining by organized groups of 
workers ? 

In times of depression, do not 
unemployment insurance and per- 
sonal savings assist through a pe- 
riod of adjustment? 

When we come to the problem of 
housing families whose members 
are unwilling or unable to work, 
we have a problem of assistance 
which it seems to me can be solved 
in so far as housing is concerned 
by the issuance by the government 
of rental certificates covering a por- 
tion of the monthly rental. This 
would be a form of relief not dis- 
guised by hidden subsidies. 

In solving this problem of hous- 
ing for low income groups, we 
should consider that low income 
groups do not exist only in big 
cities. They are to be found in 
small cities and towns and in farm- 
ing areas all over this country. If 
the government is to provide sub- 
sidized low cost housing, it should 
not confine it to New York City, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, and 
other large cities, but extend it to 
all its citizens wherever they may 
be. 

Since shelter is only one factor 
in the standard of living, should 
not needs for food and clothing be 
equally entitled to Federal subsidy?» 

But before entering upon such 
a program, should we not count the 
cost—unless there is no limit to 
the government’s borrowing capac- 
ity and the sums it may raise by 
taxing its productive people. As 
Browning put it, the problem is not 
to consider what is fair in life pro- 
viding it could be, but finding first 
what may be, then making it fair 
up to our means; quite another 
thing. 


Subsidy or Aid 


The question of devising a peace- 
time housing organization to func- 
tion when the life of the National 
Housing Agency presumably ceases 
would seem to depend entirely upon 
our national point of view. If the 
time has come when the Federal 
government is going to enter into 
the extensive subsidization of hous- 


ing in America, then in all likeli- 
hood some kind of over-all Federal 
agency will be necessitated, with 
especial emphasis being placed in 
its organization upon this activity. 
On the other hand, if the spirit 
and practice of free enterprise are 
to prevail, the position of the Fed- 
eral government becomes one of as- 
sisting the private -construction, 
financing and ownership of homes. 

In my opinion, as well as that of 
many other persons who have co- 
operated with it, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration has made to 
housing the outstanding contribu- 
tion of our generation, a contribu- 
tion which provides fair returns 
to the investor and the building in- 
terests, but also makes it possible 
for the borrower to purchase a 
home on a fair basis. By mobiliz- 
ing mortgage credit on the insur- 
ance principle, it has taken a long 
step toward preventing those peri- 
ods of shortage of mortgage funds 
which in the past have contributed 
to the severe contraction of lend- 
ing with high interest charges and 
which, in turn, has been a factor 
in generating extreme fluctuations 
in residential building. By estab- 
lishing minimum standards of con- 
struction, site requirements and 
planning, the FHA has protected 
the borrower against errors to 
which the uninitiated are very 
liable. By establishing definite and 
proper requirements for amortiza- 





tion, down payments, tax and in- 
surance payments and earning ca- 
pacity, the FHA has given the bor- 
rower reasonable assurance that he 
will be able to carry and discharge 
the debt. The builder and developer 
likewise benefit from the FHA ser- 
vice—specifically from the selection 
of the borrowers, the experience 
and objective judgment of the FHA 
upon the venture and the increased 
marketability of the house that 
willingness of the FHA to insure 
the loan provides. 





Definite Example 

May I give the loan experience 
of the National Life Insurance 
Company over the past ten years to 
illustrate the success of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. Dur- 
ing this time the company has 
made loans on 32,169 residences 
and apartment buildings for $185,- 
831,885. Foreclosure has been com- 
pleted on only 52 residences and 4 
apartment buildings aggregating 
$3,518,596. The average monthly 
payments made by residence bor- 
rowers, including amortization pay- 
ments sufficient to give them com- 
plete ownership in from ten to 
twenty-five years, and including 
tax and hazard insurance pay- 
ments, have averaged just about 
what these families would pay for 
rent. 

The FHA serves as a distinct 
aid to the maintenance of private 


The erection of apartment houses more modern even than these 
will be part of the postwar building program in many communities. 
Such building calls for a proper return on the investor's funds. 
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enterprise by making it possible 
for privately owned capital to as- 
sume risks otherwise hardly justi- 
fiable. FHA, in other words, has 
aided the marshalling of private 
capital for a most worthy social 
purpose. Payments to the insur- 
ance funds create reserves to meet 
estimated losses, and the govern- 
ment assumes the unpredictable 
risk. What better formula yet has 
been devised to aid the continua- 
tion of capitalistic and democratic 
freedom of enterprise? 

When the war is over, the FHA 
should, in my opinion, be restored 
to its position as an independent 
loan-insuring agency responsible 
directly to the President and to 
Congress. It is sometimes claimed, 
mainly by the proponents of public 
housing, that since both the FHA 
and the Federal Public Housing 
Authority deal with housing, they 
should be placed under a single 
agency, along with the Home Loan 
Bank System, in order to insure a 
coordinated housing program by 
the government. Whatever coordi- 
nation is achieved in this way is 
likely to be more artificial than 
harmonious. However attractive a 
simple streamlined organization 
may appear, I suggest it is not the 
way to achieve operating efficiency 
where the activities involved are 
complex and variegated. The or- 
ganization should be determined by 
the activities and not the activities 
by the organization. If subsidized 
public housing and mortgage in- 
surance for private housing are 


combined, one of them is very 
likely to become subordinated to 
the other. Their methods and their 
basic objectives are essentially dif- 
ferent. In view of the vastly 
greater actual and potential signifi- 
cance of mortgage insurance for 
private housing, it would seem that 
this activity should dominate the 
setup. However fair-minded a com- 
mon administration might wish to 
be, it would find it difficult to serve 
two masters. The actual result 
might depend very considerably up- 
on the economic predilection of the 
administration. It would be diffi- 
cult for any administrator to co- 
ordinate and harmonize such di- 
versity of interest as is represented 
by public and private housing, the 
one having the objective of provid- 
ing low rental units regardless of 
cost, the other to provide shelter 
on a basis of paying costs through 
a fair return to private capital and 
payment of a fair share of the cost 
of government through taxation. 
According to the last annual re- 
port of the National Housing 
Agency, employees of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority outnum- 
bered those of the Federal Housing 
Administration by more than three 
to one. While this result may arise 
from the difference in the nature of 
the activity, at the same time it 
suggests that the administration 
might be influenced toward public 
housing by sheer weight of num- 
bers. Again, the personnel of the 
top agency might represent a back- 
ground predominantly in public or 
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private housing and this would be 
a factor in the policies of the agep. 
cies. Moreover, it is well knowy 
that the public housing movement 
enjoys the support of many well. 
organized and extremely vocal or. 
ganizations which vigorously prose. 
cute their case in Washington, as 
I believe investigation would abup. 
dantly demonstrate. 


Government Authority 


The U. S. Public Housing Ay. 
thority is a relatively new creation 
in government and, as an agency 
created to provide public housing, 
its implications to date have been 
unbounded. For these _ reasons 
alone, if for no other, this agency 
should function independently and, 
again, should be obligated to re 
port to the President and to Con- 
gress, in order that the members 
of Congress and the people may 
have full knowledge of the activi- 
ties, trends and course of public 
housing in this country, with the 
exact cost thereof and a plain state. 
ment of the subsidies granted, 
either direct or hidden through 
credit and tax advantages. As a 
former member of the House of 
Representatives for six years, I be 
lieve I possess some appreciation of 
the desirability of keeping Con- 
gress well informed on matters of 
this kind. 

I also believe that the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration 
should function independently be- 
cause its activities differ greatly 
from those of the Federal Housing 
Administration as a loan-insuring 
agency, and from those of the 
U. S. Public Housing Authority as 
an instrumentality to provide sub- 
sidized public housing. Omitting 
the HOLC which, being in liquida- 
tion, probably will be of decreasing 
importance in the future, the prit- 
cipal elements of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration are the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System 
and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. The latter 
organization is wholly devoted 
serving the safety of investors 1 
savings and loan associations, and 
in practice the Home Loan Banks 
are largely mortgage banks for the 
benefit of savings and loan associé 
tions. While savings banks and it- 
surance companies may be mei 
bers of the Home Loan Bank Sy* 
tem, 99 per cent of the member: 
ship in terms of numbers and 
per cent of the membership ™ 
terms of assets, are savings 4! 
loan associations. No criticism 
this arrangement is intended her®, 
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as it is cited merely to show that 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration operates in a special- 
ed field of mortgage finance. 

The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, on the other hand, insures 
mortgages for all types of lending 
institutions including national and 
State banks, mortgage companies, 
insurance companies and savings 
banks, aS well as the savings and 
lan associations. Since the opera- 
tion of mortgage insurance has 
little in common with the operation 
of deposit insurance, of central 
mortgage banking or the provision 
of public housing, an independent 
organization would promote operat- 
ing efficiency. Also, it would pre- 
vent the FHA being subordinated 
to the interests of a specialized 
group in the mortgage finance field. 
The responsibility of each agency 
would rest squarely upon the ad- 
ministration of that agency, and 
not be diffused and concealed by 
the attempt of a single administra- 
tion to reconcile differing and 
sometimes conflicting interests. 

It is true that there are certain 
grounds of policy upon which these 
agencies should at times present a 
united front. For example, at the 
present time, like all institutions 
in the mortgage lending field, the 
FHA and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board need to exercise re- 
straint upon inflationary lending at 
higher and higher loan levels. But 
the fact that this is of vital con- 
cern to each is all the more reason 
for independence of organization 
s0 that each of them is free to work 
out its own proper policy and at 
the same time to accept sole re- 
sponsibility for the consequences. 
The FHA should be as free to re- 
fuse mortgage insurance to savings 
and loan associations as to any 
other lender when it considers that 
loans are excessive. And it is my 
observation that at present, sav- 
ings and loan associations are more 
of a factor in increasing loan val- 
ues than any other type of insti- 
tutional lender. 


G. |. Loans 

Certainly differences of opinion 
a to methods and manners of av- 
praisals and other practices could 
be no greater if the FHA were 
functioning independently than is 
the case at present between the 
FHA and certain other branches of 
the National Housing Administra- 
tion. This may well be demon- 
strated by a comment found on 
page 35 of the December, 1944, is- 
Sue of Banking, the Journal of the 
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$77,244,985.98 Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 1887 


ASSETS 
Bonds (Amortized value) ...................... $28,876,797.06 
U. S. Govt. and Govt. Guaranteed... . .$11,960,800.00 
State and Municipal ................ 602,217.40 
Railroad .. Cer Oey) rae 4,801,026.15 
Ee ee 9,203,961.50 
Canadian ; 1,873,997.01 
Industrial 434,795.00 
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First Mortgages 6,864,743.55 
Farm : . 93,293,855.08 
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American Bankers Association, 
which, in commenting on G. I. 
loans, said: 

“Another important factor 
in this issue is that some sav- 
ings and loan associations have 
been much more prone to go 
along with present inflated val- 
ues with more liberal apprais- 
als than has FHA. The latter, 
while recognizing a _ scarcity 
inflation, has chosen to be more 
conservative in determining a 
property’s ‘reasonable normal 
value,’ which of course benefits 
the lender.” 

The loan-guaranteeing activities 
of the Veterans’ Administration as 
already set up are not part of the 
National Housing Agency, and 
therefore, presumably are outside 
the scope of this discussion. Yet, 
while I believe the efforts to assist 
veterans in the purchase of homes, 
farms and businesses deserve 
greatest commendation, in my 
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opinion it is exceedingly unfortu- 
nate that the G. I. loans were not 
worked out as part of the FHA in- 
stead of creating virtually a new 
housing agency. A separate insur- 
ance fund could have been created 
in addition to the several now func- 
tioning and the government could 
have paid all or part of the mort- 
vage insurance premium if it de- 
sired. Other modifications could 
have been made to assist veterans 
with their loans and a long step in 
the direction of unified housing ad- 
ministration would have been 
taken. 
Separate Units 

To sum up, I believe that the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration, and the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Administration should 
function separately because each 
has been created for a vastly dif- 
ferent purpose. However, this be- 
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Suggestions that Federal government agencies expand the idea 
of building subsidies for model housing after the war (as above) 
might easily result in unnecessary centralization of control over the 
lives of many of those in the middle and lower income brackets. 
Private funds, however, must have an adequate return on their 
investment before they will offer money in required amounts. 
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lief in no way ignores the construe. 
tive work done by the National 
Housing Agency during wartime 
when it becomes necessary to ig. 
nore the significance of many mat. 
ters which are of great importance 
in peacetime and which dare not le 
overlooked in discussing postwar 
housing. 

If it seems desirable for the Na. 
tional Housing Agency in some 
form to be continued, very usefy! 
functions might be _ performed 
along the lines of some of the sug. 
gestions made by Administrator 
Blandford during his statement at 
the opening of these hearings last 
autumn. I quote Mr. Blandford 
from the report on the hearings: 

“We must build better 
houses for less money. The Na- 
tional Housing Agency can 
perform a technical service un- 
available elsewhere, relating to 
housing standards, building 
materials and construction 
methods. * * *” 

The significance of this sugges 
tion was pointed out very emphati- 
cally in a recent study of “Housing 
Costs” made by the National Hous- 
ing Agency, which showed that a 
20 per cent reduction in the cost 
of a house and lot is more than 
three times as effective in reducing 
monthly costs than a 20 per cent 
reduction in the rate of interest 
charged for a loan. Specifically, to- 
tal monthly payments and costs of 
a $5,000 house would be reduced 
5.4 per cent over a 25-year period 
by a reduction in the interest rate 
from 5 per cent to 4 per cent, while 
a reduction in construction costs 
from $5,000 to $4,000 would reduce 
monthly payments by 16.4 per cent! 

Furthermore, the National Hous- 
ing Agency or whatever it may be 
called, can render very useful ser- 
vices by conducting studies as to 
housing needs, and making these 
available to builders, to communi- 
ties, to the FHA, to the Home Loan 
Bank System, to the Federal Public 
Housing Administration, and al 
other interested agencies. This 
would assist builders, civic leaders 
and financing agencies to determine 
the greatest need for housing, and 
would direct interested parties t 
the opportunities which always re 
pose in such need. 

If the National Housing Agency 
were to undertake these functions, 
it might well be organized within 
the Department of Commerce 
where its findings could be made 
available to all interested groups 
in much the same manner as the 
Bureau of Standards. 
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EXECUTIVES ABROAD 


Some observations by a British authority on the series, en- 
titled ''New Perspectives In Management,” which has been 
appearing regularly in these pages. Position of business as a 
sociological unit demands more widespread recognition. 


ECAUSE these articles are im- 
R portant, I am glad to learn 

that they are to be embodied in 
a subsequent publication. And they 
are important for a reason which 
may not appeal to the technical or 
engineering mind. They deal with 
the fundamental concepts of busi- 
ness life and, indeed, are an at- 
tempt to formulate a new philoso- 
phy of management. The busy 
executive, sunk in the techniques of 
administration, will be as impatient 
with the generalities of philosophy 
as he often is with the imponder- 
ables of personnel. He will not 
prize its quiet wisdom against the 
chafferings of the market place. He 
will want to get down to results, 
to “brass tacks,” as he will say. 
And this is not to be wondered at, 
for the wise old owl is never likely 
to win a prize at the poultry show. 


Socialized Aspects 


But surely no young man, who 
sees how insecure is the present 
social set-up we call civilization, 
will doubt that it is precisely our 
social philosophy, or lack of it, that 
keeps the boat rocking so violently. 
Such indeed would seem to be the 
findings of all recent investigators 
with any title to be taken seriously. 
Our main mistake lies in the way 
we have failed to note that a busi- 
ness is also a sociological unit; we 
have, as a consequence, not bedded 
business down into the structure 
of social life; we have failed to fill 
it with human satisfactions; we are 
continually using other men as 
means to our ends, and thereby de- 
nying both their creative and com- 
munal needs. 





*“New Perspectives in Manage- 
ment”—The first ten articles in the 
series in The Spectator, Sept. 1943 to 
June 1944, by Dr. Harry Arthur 
Hopf, president of the Hopf Institute 
of Management, Ossining, N. Y., and 
contributing editor of The Spectator. 
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By Dr. JAMES ALEXANDER BowleE 
Principal of the School of Economics at 


Dundee, Scotland 


There are those who pin their 
faith to techniques. Goodwill, which 
is so normal in family or club rela-- 
tionships, can surely be made equal- 
ly common among the humans in 
ingustry. And so we are rather 
like schoolboys who know the an- 
swer to a sum, but cannot get the 
figures to come to it. In the two 





HIS evaluation consti- 

tutes an Atlantic-range 
view of the first ten articles 
in the series by Dr. Harry 
Arthur Hopf which has been 
printed in The Spectator since 
September of 1943. The com- 
ments, as presented here in 
full, first appeared in the De- 
cember, 1944, issue of IN- 
DUSTRY ILLUSTRATED 
from London, England, and 
are set forth now by permis- 
sion. Their title is the same 
as that which was utilized by 
the London journal and em- 
phasizes the angle of scrutiny. 











hundred years since we began the 
Factory System, hundreds of clever 
men have propounded solutions, 
and thousands of men have tried 
these solutions in their factories. 
Twenty-one empires have crashed 
to the ground since the world be- 
gan and, as I make it out, the same 
number of solutions have been at- 
tempted in the employer-employee 
relations field. These solutions in- 
clude political and social ones (like 
education) as well as purely eco- 
nomic ones, and, although accom- 
panied by a great rise in the work- 
er’s standard of living, they have 
all failed. The hours of labor have 
been greatly shortened, real wages 
have been increased at least five- 
fold since 1800, and yet where are 
we? Still more strife between cap- 
ital and labor! 

The truth would seem to be that 


while we have been increasing enor. 
mously our capacity for materia 
production, our capacity for col 
laboration has been diminishing. In 
this series, one of the leading 
American consultants gives us the 
valuable fruits of his long experi- 
ence. Dr. Hopf is a research and 
historically-minded business _phil- 
osopher. Some years ago he created, 
apart from his extensive consulting 
practice, a research organization to 
devote itself exclusively to an e.- 
ploration of the scientific founda 
tion of management. Over a period 
of seventeen years, Dr. Hopf has 
devoted much time to the prosecv- 
tion of management achievement 
and the determination of the op 
timum size of business unit. 


Broad Scope 


The sub-heading to this series 
states that “Principles are present- 
ed and discussed from the viewpoint 
of history, philosophy and natural 
laws.” And the articles fully justify 
this description, because they show 
evidences of monumental reading 
over many fields outside manage 
ment. In Dr. Hopf’s temperament 
there lies that saving grace of bal 
ance and poise usually associated 
with the philosophical outlook, 
which while insisting on dipping 
deep into the well of truth is never 
content with drawing therefrom the 
empty wind of abstraction. He 
would agree heartily with Lord Ke- 
vin’s dictum that we do not kno¥ 
anything properly until we cal 
measure it. The total result is 4 
new exposition of the philosophy of 
management, so fresh that it would 
make Oliver Sheldon’s hair stané 
on end—if the twenty years since 
he wrote his book with that title 
have left him with any! 

The Spectator, which contails 
these articles, has nothing to # 
with its British namesake. Its ful 
title is The Spectator—Life Insur 
ance in Action, and it is a beautr 
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fully got up monthly magazine of 
about seventy pages, published from 
Philadelphia, with handsome adver- 
tisements and many photographs of 
prominent insurance men, all, in- 
cduding our author, handsome be- 
yond words. Perhaps there is some 
correlation between insurance and 
good looks! 


Optimum Size 


At one place in Article IV, Dr. 
Hopf makes the interesting state- 
ment that the belief is growing in 
England that the ideal (optimum) 
company should employ not more 
than 700 people, because such a unit 
can be thoroughly well managed 
and does not unduly disturb social 
arrangements and services. A lit- 
tle later on, he says that many more 
institutions suffer from failure to 
grow to the point where optimal 
conditions are realized than from 
the evil effects of exceeding optimal 
size. But, he adds, justifiably I 
think, that in many other matters, 
notably the size of our cities and 
the institutions in them, we suffer 
from the disease of colossalism. 

In Article VI, Dr. Hopf discusses 
what he calls the “Organization of 
Administration,” and he begins by 
pointing out the great need of a 
standard terminology of manage- 
ment. Most of us feel that in this 
field the next move lies with the 
United States. In Britain several 
efforts have been made to define 
Management terms, and, however 
laudable these attempts be, they 
cannot serve their main purpose un- 
less we can secure general agree- 
ment among the management prac- 
titioners, and especially the writers, 
overseas. The supremacy of the 
United States in practice, in experi- 
ment, in theory, in teaching, in the 
development of consulting services 
is today unchallenged. They, as the 
leaders, must first agree on defini- 
tion, and Dr. Hopf, British-born 
and now a leading American au- 
thority, has many qualifications for 
the role. 

Tn assessing the merits of the 
higher administration Dr. Hopf 
Bays: 

“It is of much consequence to 
the success of an enterprise that 
the composition of its board of di- 
rectors or trustees be deliberately 
designed to provide a wide variety 
of complementary qualities.” 


Executive Characteristics 


The perplexing question of “Ex- 
ecutive Capacity and Accomplish- 
ment” is dealt with in No. VIII. It 








FROM BRITISH WHO'S WHO 


BOWIE, JAMES ALEXANDER, M.A., D.Litt., Principal, School of Eco- 
nomics, Dundee, b. 1888. 3rd son of William Bowie, Aberdeen; mar- 
ried Rosa Tatham, Manchester; one son and one daughter. 
Education: Aberdeen University, Double Honors in Philosophy and in 
Economic Science. Hutton Prizeman, 1914. Carnegie Research Scholar 


in Economics at Aberdeen Univ. 


Activities: Lieutenant, Royal Artillery, Active service in Palestine and 
Balkans. Assistant in and later director of the Department of Industrial 
Administration, College of Technology, Manchester. Special Lecturer at 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 1931. Secretary of the Economic Section 
of the British Association, 1928-33; Food Executive Officer for Dundee, 


1939-43. 


Publications: Sharing Profits with Employees, 1922; Education for 
Business Management, 1930; Rationalization, 1931; American Schools 
of Business, 1932; The Future of Scotland, 1939; The Basis of Recon- 
struction, 1941. Numerous papers on industrial administration subjects. 


Recreations: Golf, Tennis, Fishing. 


Address: School of Economics, Dundee. 








is difficult to break into Dr. Hopf’s 
argument on this subject at any 
point while still doing justice to 
his admirable treatment of it. His 
list of characteristics of a “great 
executive” deserves perhaps special 
mention: 

(1) The ability to mix human 
chemicals and to eradicate clashes 
of personality ; 

(2) The vision to challenge 
others to do their best and to spur 
them on to greater accomplishment ; 

(3) The capacity to give loyalty 
to subordinates in no lesser degree 
than to elicit this quality from 
them ; 

(4) The faculty of making co- 
workers feel they are endowed with 
skills exceeding his own; 

(5) The urge to make himself 
dispensable rather than indispen- 
sable to the enterprise with which 
he is associated ; 


(6) The understanding’ that 








The series of articles by Dr. 
Harry Arthur Hopf which has ap- 
peared in The Spectator since the 
Fall of 1943 has created wide- 
spread interest and favorable 
comment not only in the United 
States, but in many foreign coun- 
tries. The appraisals and conclu- 
sions of Dr. Hopf, who is president 
of the Hopf Institute of Manage- 
ment at Ossining, N. Y., and is 
contributing editor of The Spec- 
tator, have won the serious con- 
sideration of all who seek an 
accurate and scientific approach 
to executive problems. Article No. 
XVI of that series will appear in 
our April issue. 








comes from regarding human val- 
ues as precious assets worthy of 
preservation and development. 

The tenth and final article of the 
first part of this series is devoted 
to the question of Education for 
Management. As we should ex- 
pect from a thinker of Dr. Hopf’s 
calibre, his view on this important 
matter is that no education is too 
good or too comprehensive for the 
business leader. His proper prep- 
aration for his function must in- 
clude the cultivation of a vision, 
understanding and competence be- 
yond the area of operation of an 
individual concern, for “problems 
of grave economic, social and po- 
litical consequence surround and 
impinge upon this area.” In consid- 
ering the elements that should prop- 
erly be included in the business ex- 
ecutive’s education, he puts forward 
the three major divisions of the lib- 
eral arts and sciences, the social 
sciences and personal development. 
Among the subjects included in the 
first of these three, he lists his- 
tory, literature, language, the 
sciences and mathematics. The lack 
of capacity for self-expression, and 
the addiction of business executives 
to the use of colloquialisms and 
slang are deplored. 


Broadened Viewpoints 


The social sciences comprise the 
second of the three divisions of 
education advocated, and include 
psychology, economics, sociology 
and government. Until recent times, 
it was a common criticism of execu- 
tives that they did not adequately 
appreciate. the social impligations 
of their policies and acts. Since the 
business depression, and especially 
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Industry Illustrated 


This monthly journal, which is 
now in the thirteenth year of its 
publication, is the official organ of 
the leading associations in Great 
Britain devoted to various phases 
of management, such as works 
management, purchasing, office 
management, etc. Under the 
editorship of Reginald Pugh, /n- 
dustry Illustrated has succeeded 
in breasting the mounting diffi- 
culties of the war years and in 
serving as the means of keeping 
students and practitioners of 
management informed concerning 
the latest and most significant de- 
velopments of the art. The journal 
wields an influence in Great Britain 
second to none in developing and 
sustaining scientific interest among 
its readers in the fields it is de- 
signed to cover. 








since the outbreak of war, they 
have, however, become more and 
more conscious of their responsi- 
bilities until now the study of social 
philosophies is accepted as a neces- 
sary part of their education. 

Under the heading of personal 
development are included four fac- 
tors, namely, salesmanship, self- 
expression, business ethics and the 
quality known as leadership. Here 
let me quote a paragraph from Dr. 
Hopf’s statement because it under- 
lines what I have been trying to 
tell the British business man for 
many years: 

“Since the turn of the century, 
many of our American universities 
have assiduously explored the prob- 
lem of education for management. 
The progress made by them in this 
new field has been most substantial, 
with the result that today there are 
in effect in scores of such institu- 
tions separately organized schools 
or departments of business admin- 
istration in which a wide range of 
pertinent subjects is being taught 
on levels characterized by high 
standards. Indeed, among these 
schools there are a number distin- 
guished by the fact that they offer 
post-graduate work of sufficiently 
advanced standing to enable stu- 
dents to earn coveted masters’ and 
doctors’ degrees.” 

Nor is it enough simply to se- 
cure degrees, the manager must 
continue the process of education 
throughout his life. “The man who 
graduates today and stops learning 
tomorYdw is uneducated the day 
after.” 
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When so much is good it is al- 
most invidious to quote. But the 
promise of a volume containing 
these articles within a pair of cov- 
ers will, I hope, be speedily re- 
deemed. Inevitably, separate arti- 
cles suffer both on account of their 
serial form, and through the reader 
having to search for the tail end of 
each among the miscellaneous ad- 
vertisement pages at the end. 
Somehow these detached and strag- 
gling snippets never seem so good 
as the body of the article in the 
opening pages! It goes almost with- 
out saying that the style in which 
these articles are written suits the 
matter, being dignified and even 
Gladstonian. Dr. Hopf is to be 
congratulated both for his courage 
in tackling so momentous a subject, 
and in his achievement in doing it 
so well. 


Factual Analysis 


Of Social Security 


Many people have taken the de- 
sirability of a broad compulsory 
social security program in this 
country for granted, but Gerhard 
Hirschfeld, in his new book “Social 
Security - Past - Present - Future,” 
takes nothing for granted. He has 
painstakingly assembled a mass of 
analytic information, concerning 
economic and financial aspects of 
social security, much of which is 
made available in popular form for 
the first time. His chief conclusion 
is that a great deal more study and 
research is needed before we decide 
on the extension of our present 
system. Many readers of the book 
will be inclined to agree with him. 

The author, who is director of 
the Research Council for Economic 
Security, makes no effort to present 
a balanced review, pointing out in 
his prefatory remarks that he is 
attempting to detach social security 
from purely social considerations 
and to place discussion on a level 
at which economic realities are 
squarely faced. 

Cost is a recurrent theme in the 
book. Mr. Hirschfeld estimates that 
the ultimate cost of all social insur- 
ance, including public works, vet- 
eran’s pensions, and youth pro- 
grams may amount to $20 billion 
annually. This may mean, he says, 
that each man would have to work 
400 hours each year, or 10 weeks 
at 40 hours, to pay for social se- 
curity. 

The author was formerly re- 
search editor of The Spectator, 











Above is a picture of the miss, 
aged one year and four months, 
who received the first juvenile pol- 
icy issued by Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C. She is Nancy O'Neil 
Montgomery and the policy is a 
lasting gift presented to her by 
her great grandfather, President 
William Montgomery of the 
Acacia. 


leaving the staff about two years 
ago. Readers of The Spectator will 
recall his many authoritative and 
thought-provoking articles in this 
magazine both during and prior to 
his affiliation with our editorial 
staff. In these pages, he won addi- 
tional recognition as an economist 
and as an expert on social security 
trends and their insurance implica- 
tions. 

The book discusses various por- 
tions of present and proposed pro- 
grams, such as old age and sul 
vivors’ insurance, unemployment 
compensation, and health, disability 
and hospitalization features. Pub- 
lished by the American Taxpayers 
Association, Washington, D. C., it 
is heavily fortified with facts, 
tables, figures, charts, quotations 
and references. Quite obviously, it 
is the culmination of a great deal 
of careful research. It is a book 
not likely to be overlooked or held 
in light esteem by students of social 
security; and, since almost every- 
one is directly affected by social 
security, the book holds real inter- 
est for a sizable portion of the read- 
ing public. 

The book is being jointly dis- 
tributed by the publishers and 
Insurance Economics Society of 
America, 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Price is $1 per copy: 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF OUR 


FIELD ORGANIZATION WHO MADE 
1944 ONE OF OUR BEST YEARS 


Despite the loss of many of their number to the 
Armed Forces, these Field Men met the challenge 
of wartime conditions in traditional Continental 
American fashion by establishing many new records 
of service to our clients. 


Here are the Highlights 





(1) An increase of $9,233,509 in life insurance in 
force, the greatest increase for any year, with the 
exception of one, since our organization. 


(2) Insurance in force $163,781,494—an all time 
high for the Company and an increase of 53% 
during the last ten years. 


(3) An average new sale of $6,835 per policy— 
further increasing the Company’s average policy in 
force to $4,581. 


(4) Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries — 
over 2)4 million dollars. 


(5) New life insurance put in force $20,764,120, 
an increase of 13% over 1943. 


(6) Terminations (other than death claims and 
maturities) at the lowest rate in the history of the 
Company. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN — 
WILMINGTON =: 





















37th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1944 








ASSETS 

Bonds: U. S. Government . . . $14,241,255.66 35% 
Canadian Government. . . 98,543.60 ™ 
State, County and Municipal 999,060.40 2 
RS gees a 4,912,943.02 12 
ree 379,978.16 1 
0 re ee 65,938.41 ° 

as «50d 6 ae awe $20,697,719.25 51% 
First Mortgage Loans..... 13,530,720.96 33 
Home Office Property... .. 773,439.80 2 
Other Real Estate....... 86,639.20 ° 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 787,950.00 2 
Common Stocks. ........ 47,512.00 ° 
Policy Liens within the Reserve. 3,583,929.25 9 
Cash in Banks and in Office. . 1,199,475.23 3 

WR kas was $40,707,385.69 100% 

*Less than Y2 of 1% 

LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves Required by Law... .. $36,113,648.29 

Reserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, Etc. 811,230.85 

Contingency Reserves—Investments . . . 163,461.13 

War Mortality . 800,000.00 

TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL $37,888,340.27 

Capital Stock. ..... $ 637,530.00 
eee at 2,181,515.42 
TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITALSTOCK 2,819,045.42 
We 0s 6 Bas wd es $40,707,385.69 









Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


DELAWARE 
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A lounge adjoining the lunch room in the building of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, N. Y. This is one of the many sights for 
visitors. 


HE smallest and the largest life 
T insurance companies in America 

have this in common: each 
occasionally has people arriving 
who want to pay a visit to the home 
office. In The Spectator for Janu- 
ary last, we outlined some of the 
public relations aspects of well- 
planned home-office tours for the 
public. In this preceding article, 
we made certain suggestions rela- 
tive to preparation, organization 
and procedure of such tours, as well 
as benefits to be derived. 

Meanwhile, members of our staff 
have been busily engaged in further 
studying the problem and personal- 
ly visiting, telephoning and writing 
several home offices for actual case 
examples of companies whose ac- 
tivities along these lines have been 
outstandingly successful, although 
naturally it was not possible for us 
to contact every company active in 
this field. Without exception, how- 
ever, officials of all the companies 
that were contacted expressed an 
urgent desire to know more about 
how this phase of public relations is 
being handled throughout the coun- 
try. 

The examples and comments 
which follow, we believe, will be 
welcomed by the life insurance fra- 
ternity generally. 


Those Who Call 


The public is entitled to the best. 
Any life insurance company will 
agree with that statement and, 
upon reflection, will also agree that 
it applies, as well, to welcoming 
visitors to the home office. Let’s 
look, then, at how the matter is 
handled in various companies: 
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At the New York Life, it is 
pointed out that there are usually 
but one or two visitors at a time, 
a situation not without its advan- 
ages since it thus becomes possible 
to “personalize” a tour in a way 
that can’t be done with large 
groups. “However,” says Griffin 
M. Lovelace, vice-president, “we do 
occasionally have large groups, 
usually classes of high school or 
college students accompanied by a 
teacher at whose request an ap- 
pointment has been made. In such 
cases, we always try to find out if 
there are any particular office op- 
erations that the class would like 
to see.” 

Before the war, when the guide 
tours were in full sway, the Metro- 
politan Life at New York enter- 
tained its field managers once a 
year at convention time, and were 
always glad to take care of any 
other out-of-town field representa- 
tives coming into New York. “It 
was a common practice, too,” says 
Herbert L. Rhoades, personnel 
officer in charge, “to have policy- 
holders who visit the city come in 
and look over their company. Many 
people from other countries also 
called. Beyond this, all new em- 
ployees who had been with us six 
months were taken on a tour of 
these buildings. so that thev might 
better appreciate the general work- 
ings of the comvanv. On ocrasions 
they were personally met by the 
president when the’ eonthering 
visited the board room. The plan 
was sort of an orientation nrogram 
for these voung nennle to better un- 
derstand the noscibilities that lie 
ehee4 of them in their service with 


Life 


Some _ conclusions and 


suggestions arrived at as 
the result of a Spectator 


Staff survey. 


the Metropolitan. We also took 
around many home office people who 
had been here a while, and who 
requested that we take them 
through the new buildings.” 
Down in Jackson, Miss., the 
Lamar Life has never inaugurated 
a specific plan of handling tours of 
the home office, but on several occa- 
sions groups of school children have 
been personally conducted through 
the building, as have other visitors. 
The company’s building was of es- 
pecial interest to many, in that it 
yas Jackson’s first “skyscraper” 
and also because it was the home 
of the city’s first radio station. 
During the time of the State Fair 
each year, the company points out, 
there are always a great many 
school children* from over the State 
who visit the company’s radio sta- 
tion and, of course, there are other 
occasional visitors both to the build- 
ing and the radio station through- 
out the year. No record is kept in 
this instance, of the number of 
such visitors. 


Organized Tours 


In the case of the Bankers Life 
Company at Des Moines, “very little 
advance preparation is made for 
visitors with the exception of care 
ful course of training of the 
guides,” so states, rather modestly, 
T. H. Tomlinson, C.L.U., the com- 
pany’s manager of sales promotion. 
But as we shall see a few para- 
graphs later on, this “training of 
the guides” is in itself something 
of which the company may well be 
proud. What really took our breath 
away in our study of the Bankers 
Life picture, however, was the fact 
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Insurance ‘‘Factories’’ 


The company is, in effect a modern manu- 


facturing concern which produces and 


markets policies to cover every protection 


need. The mechanics of the “‘workshop,” 


as well as the home-office structure that 


houses them, can be utilized to attract and 


interest visitors and to build intimate public 


relations. 


that more than 80,000 people have 
already been conducted through the 
building, an average of 20,000 an- 
nually in the last four years! 
Organized home-office tours have 
been made available at the New 
York Life for several years past. 
As a public relations activity, these 
tours are conducted by A. L. E. 
Crouter, who has made a thorough 
study of the matter and has de- 
veloped these tours to a point where 
they are far more interesting than 
one might expect. Reason is that, 
to Mr. Crouter, a tour is not a 
routine job to be done, but an op- 
portunity to meet people and tell 
them an interesting story of the 
various departments as they are 
visited. The tours are not sched- 
uled at definite, stated times. Gen- 
erally speaking, they trace the path 
of an application from the time it 
is received until the completed 
policy is mailed. This procedure 
is also cited by several companies 
as being much more interesting to 
visitors than haphazardly dropping 
in on one department after another 
with no sequence or connection. 
During the New York World’s 
Fair, as might be expected, the New 
York Life had a great many visi- 
tors from all parts of the country. 
Several young men were trained at 
that time to handle the home-office 
tours, each being required to learn 
a “talk” covering the points of in- 


terest about each department 
Visited. 
In Minneapolis, a somewhat 


similar practice is followed by the 
Northwestern National Life. “On 
such occasions,” says Kenneth K. 
Wunsch, manager of the publicity 


department, “it was, and is, our 
practice to put the story of life in- 
insurance and the job being done 
by the company, both in its home 
office and in its agency offices, in 
the simplest possible terms. The 
trip through the building is sched- 
uled so as to trace the life insur- 
ance application through its various 
stages from the time it arrives until 
it is finally sent out to the agent as 
an approved policy, ready for de- 
livery.” 
Training Guides 


Upon the selection and training 
of the guides depends much of the 





success of these home-office tours. 
in a small company, a mere hand- 
fui of qualified men or women will 
suffice, while in one of the largest 
companies, as many as 80 guides 
have volunteered their services. 

The New York Life, for instance, 
takes particular care to see that the 
guides are well trained, know their 
story and know how to make it 
“human.” That company, in addi- 
tion to tracing the path of a 
typical application, also takes visi- 
tors to several departments where 
the nature of the work done or the 
mechanical equipment used is of 
particular interest. 

Dramatizing points of interest 
or processes used comes in for con- 
siderable attention at the North- 
western National, where they en- 
deavor to dramatize home-office op- 
erations as much as possible by 
inviting the visitors to watch the 
operations of tabulating equipment, 
medical laboratory equipment, 
printing machinery and the like. 

We found much of interest in 
the thorough manner in which 
the Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, organizes this’ whole pro- 
cedure from start to finish. Main- 
stay of its plan is an 8% x 11 loose- 
leaf mimeographed booklet of “In- 
structions for Guide Trips.” So 





The Bankers Life Company of Des Moines erected this vantage 

place for "sidewalk kibitzers" when its new home office structure 

was begun. The idea proved popular and brought the company 
nation-wide favorable publicity. 
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important do we consider this, that 
we give you, with permission, some 
of the high spots contained in the 
booklet. 

Sample Trips 

There are two scheduled trips 
each day, at 10:15 and 3:15. Guides 
report promptly to the information 
desk in the lobby, where they are 
introduced, after which they im- 
mediately try to make their guests 
feel at home by asking where they 
are from, and by being friendly, 
sincere and courteous. The follow- 
ing “chapterettes” in the booklet 
show the comprehensive manner in 
which every angle of a home office 
tour is covered; nothing is left to 
chance: 

Where To Go (visitors start at 
the top, end on the ground floor). 

Things You Should Know About 
the Building (lobby, elevators, elec- 
tric eyes, panelling, air condition- 
ing). 

Fifth Floor (lights, floor cover- 
ings, movable partitions, office 
rails). 

Fourth Floor (large open-space 
urea, heating and cooling systems, 
steel wall panels). 

Third Floor (built-in coat lock- 
ers, under-floor conduit system). 

First Floor (Lamson tube sys- 
tem, auditorium, club room). 

Ground Floor (central tube sta- 
tion, engineer control room). 


Special System 


Then follows a listing of depart- 
ments, arranged by floors, with 200 
or 300 words explaining the activi- 
ties of each. 
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A different system of “guiding 
guides” is used by the Metropolitan 
Life. Here a group of 5 x 7 type- 
written cards enables the guide to 
take visitors through the entire 
building according to a_ well-ar- 
ranged plan. Advantage of the 
loose-leaf card system is that by 
merely rearranging or concentrat- 
ing on certain cards, the guide can 
instantly arrange a specific tour to 
fit in with the special interests of 
any specific group, omitting visits 
to any departments in which the 
visitors interest may be only luke- 
warm, 

These cards do not cover all de- 
partments, explains Herbert L. 
Rhoades of that company. “There 
are many other divisions which 
over a year are visited at the par- 
ticular request of the visitor. We 
are, for instance, frequently asked 
to show some of our friends around 
the commissary. The company 
offers lunches free to all home office 
employees, and it takes a very effi- 
cient commissary organization to 
take care of a family approximating 
15,000 people at normal times (of 
course, we have many thousand of 
employees less right now by rea- 
son of the war). 

“Not only can the guide cards 
referred to be aligned to fit the in- 
terests of a particular group of 
visitors, but it is never to difficult 
in doing so to give a very close es- 
timate of the time such a tour will 
require. All the guides are sup- 
plied with such a set of cards, and 
all cards have the same interpreta- 
tion placed on them so that one 








“ 


Room in the head office of Metropolitan Life Insurance Company at 
N. Y., where public awaits information regarding inquiries that have 
been made. 
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guide would not be telling one story 
and another a conflicting one. Use 
of these cards, moreover, made it 
unnecessary that the committee of 
guides be made up exclusively of 
long-service employees.” 

The first card outlines the order 
of procedure for the complete tour: 


1. Statistical 


2. Board of Directors Room 
3. Medical Rest Division 
4. Dental Division and Statistica] 


Machine Division 

5. Library and Archives 

6. Gymnasium 

7. Bio-Chemical Laboratory 
8. Standardization Laboratory 
9. Tabulating Sec. Key Punch 
10. Transcription (Dictaphone) 
11. Ordinary District Index 

12. Check Writers Division 

13. Ordinary Policy Division 
14. Photostat Machine Division 
15. Mail Division 

16. Murals, Second Basement 
17. New Inquiry Office 


Cards follow, one for each of the 
main points of interest. The first 
card is shown on Opposite page. 

The Metropolitan and virtually 
all other companies interviewed re- 
port a considerable falling off of 
such visitors during the war. While 
virtually all companies continue to 
welcome with open arms members 
of the general public, teachers, stu- 
dents, graduating high _ school 
classes and service men of all the 
allied countries, in general the com- 
panies today await an expression 
of interest on the part of those con- 
cerned, rather than aggressively 
promoting the idea of home office 
tours, due of course, to the current 
shortage of manpower. 


Prestige Results 


Definite prestige and good will 
have been built for the company by 
such tours, says the Bankers Life, 
not only in the mid-West but 
throughout the nation. And in our 
opinion, the Bankers Life, with 4 
record attendance of 80,000 visitors 
in four years, should know whereof 
they speak. 

While they have never been able 
to determine with any degree of ac- 
curacy what the value of the Home 
Office tour is, says the Northwest- 
ern National, they do feel that such 
tours have a definite part in the 
public relations program of any 
forward-looking institution. 

An average year at the Metro 
politan would total some 2,500 vis 
itors, although figures for the 
grand total are not available. Vis 
itors to this company have come 
from every state in the union, 4 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE GUIDE CARD 


(Main Building) 1 Madison Avenue. STAIRCASE 
First Unit of 1 Madison Avenue, built 1890 to 1893 when Co. moved 
from downtown in Park Place and Church Street. 
TOWER — Built 1909 — 700 ft. tall — first of great skyscrapers—for a 
while tallest business structure—only % doz. as large now. 
STAIRCASE AND DOME—Replica 1/3 in size of Paris Opera House. 
STATU ES—Jos. F. Knapp 1871-1891 (right) 
John R. Hegeman 1891-1919 (left) 
Haley Fiske 1919-1929 (center) 
PLAQUE—1568 Met. men in World War—28 killed—ist American 
soldier killed in action was P. H. Ind. Policy purchase by mother when 


(Go from lobby and arcade to 9th Floor—Dental) 


} Figures show 
| tenure of office 








well as from Scotland, Bohemia, 
East Africa, Colombia, Canada, 
Philippines, England, France, Ger- 
many, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia and Japan. 
Another large company, lacking 
definite figures of its own, asks our 
help. “Perhaps you will be good 
enough,” they state, “when you 
have completed your report, to let 
us know what other companies are 


doing in this item of public rela- 
tions which, though less important 
than many others, is nevertheless 
something ‘that is worth handling 
with a view to giving satisfaction.” 

Are such visitors ever the cause 
of any inconvenience, taking the 
time of executives and employees 
and otherwise interrupting routine? 
“Such visits are occasionally incon- 
venient,” frankly states a_ well- 





known executive, “but from our ex- 
perience we believe that these inti- 
mate contacts with the public are of 
sufficient importance from a public 
relations standpoint to warrant our 
suiting the convenience of our vis- 
itors even at some inconvenience to 
ourselves.” He adds: “We are con- 
vinced that these tours are of con- 
siderable value in building good 
will. The average person looks on 
a life insurance company as a large, 
impersonal financial organization. 
They find it interesting to see sev- 
eral thousand men and women at 
work, to learn what they are doing 
and how their work affects the issu- 
ance and maintenance of life insur- 
ance contracts such as many of 
them own.” 


Prolonging Benefits 


It is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to criticize, but if we were to 
suggest (!) we’d offer the thought 
that in some instances companies 
could profitably pay greater atten- 
tion to making the benefits of such 





Home-office building of the Bankers Life Company at Des Moines, lowa. Considered among the most modern 


office structures in the world pa 


, more than 20,000 persons have visited it annually during the past four years. 


The company has organized guide tours and distributes explanatory booklets which are kept as informative and 


interesting souvenirs. 
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visits more lasting. (A few sugges- 
tions along these lines appeared in 
the companion article to this story 
in our January, 1945, issue.) 

It is fairly common procedure to 
have all visitors sign a Visitors 
Register; only in a few instances is 
any definite use made of, or follow 
up given, the names of these people 
who now have a very warm spot in 
their hearts for the company—a 
feeling of good will far greater 
than that of the average policy- 
holder. 

The “philosophy of the spiel” 
used by the guides has much to do 
with how well the company itself is 
sold during the process, and how 
lasting the impression is to be. The 
Northwestern National, for in- 
stance, throughout the course of the 
tour, takes care to explain as thor- 
oughly as possible the relation of 
the agent in the field to the job 
which life insurance does, the use 
of which policyholders’ money is 
put (that is, the company’s invest- 
ment practices), and the signifi- 
cance of the company and life in- 
surance generally to policyholders 
and in the scheme of American busi- 
ness. ’ 

Parting Gifts 

Bankers Life Company gives 
each visitor, as he leaves, colored 
post cards of the building which he 
can send to his friends, and an im- 
pressive booklet containing a pic- 
ture-story of what he has just 
seen. In the guide’s booklet, more- 
over, is a section titled, “Answers 
to Some Questions That May Be 








THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ANGLE 


The cost of good housekeeping and upkeep will be at a minimum because 
of the wise use of modern elements conducive to that end. Most of the 
inner walls and ceilings of the building are of paneled steel, easy to 
install, easy to keep clean, and not subject to cracks. There are no radi- 
ators in the building to gather dust and require cleaning. Floor coverings 
of the type easiest to keep clean invariably rise along the walls a short 
distance so that there is no corner where the wall meets the floor. Corners 
of all rooms are rounded, hence there are no floor corners to be kept clean, 
All inside materials subject to wear were chosen from the standpoint of 
giving the highest degree of durability—From the booklet given to 
visitors at the home office by Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, Ia. 





— 





Asked by Our Guests,” which telis 
briefly of the nature of the com- 
pany, when it was organized, what 
insurance it writes, how many pol- 
icyholders there are and how much 
life insurance they own. Also, 
what states it operates in, how 
many agency offices it has, and how 
many salesmen, managers, super- 
visors and clerical employees. 

The booklet, which is given to 
visitors as they leave, contains, 
among other interesting items, a 
chart showing “Proportion of Com- 
pany Assets Invested in Home Office 
Buildings.” 

In the last fifteen years, fifteen 
life insurance companies have built 
home offices for their exclusive 
use. The table herein shows the 
relative amounts invested in the 
building for each dollar of the com- 
pany’s assets. ’ 

Some of these companies are 
larger than the Bankers Life and 
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In the past fifteen years, 15 life insurance companies have built home 

office structures for their exclusive use. Above is shown the propor- 

tion of company assets in such buildings, with Bankers Life of Des 

Moines at right. Purpose here is not invidious comparison, but to 
emphasize a trend. 
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others are smaller, so the chart 
gives a cross-section of both larger 
and smaller companies. 

The above favorable results for 
the Bankers Life Company are 
doubtless due particularly to the 
improved efficiency in building con- 
struction and to the low cost of ma- 
terials at the time construction and 
material contracts were let. 


Justified Process 


The following statement by Her- 
bert L. Rhoades, personnel officer of 
the Metropolitan, ably summarizes 
the situation as it is today: 

“Serving more than 30,000,000 
people in the United States and 
Canada,” says Mr. Rhoades, “it is 
probably natural that the com- 
pany’s home office at 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, should be- 
come a mecca for all Metropolitan- 
ites, employees and policyholders 
alike. During peacetime, tours are 
made available to everyone who is 
interested in the workings of a 
large company. Employees inter- 
ested in other procedures of the 
business than those in which they 
are engaged find the trips both en- 
joyable and instructive. Field men, 
who have known the personnel of 
departments with whom they have 
corresponded only by the signa 
tures, are eager to meet their co 
worker correspondents in person. 

“Then the Metropolitan, whose 
development has been synchronous 
with the industrialization of Amer- 
ica and the rise in the standards of 
living and the soundness of indi- 
vidual security, is to a degree 4 
public institution, and the public is 
accordingly invited to see, not only 
the functional progresses of the 
business but the human side of it 
as well. We want to continue these 
tours as soon as conditions permit, 
and those interested are entitled t 
the best attention and help we cal 
give them.” 
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URING the month, the Senate 

and the House conference 

committee got together at 
Washington, D. C., and agreed on 
a final draft of the legislation 
which has been “in the hopper” 
and is intended to be remedial as 
regards the situation created when 
the United States Supreme Court 
decided that insurance is com- 
merce and is subject to Federal 
anti-trust laws. That conference 
committee was composed of Sen- 
ators McCarran, Ferguson and 
O’Mahoney and Representatives 
Sumners, Walter and Hancock. 
Their work produced the final 
draft of the bill (S. 340) which, 
as this is written, has just been 
signed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and is now law. The fol- 
lowing is the full text of the bill. 


Text of Law 


Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that the Congress hereby 
declares that the continued regula- 
tion and taxation by the several States 
of the business of insurance is in the 
public interest, and that silence on 
the part of the Congress shall not be 
construed to impose any barrier to the 
regulation or taxation of such busi- 
ness by the several States. 

Sec. 2 (A) The business of insur- 
ance, and every person engaged there- 
in, shall be subject to the laws of the 
several States which relate to the 
regulation or taxation of such busi- 
ness. 

(B) No act of Congress shall be 
construed to invalidate, impair, or 
supersede any law enacted by any 
State for the purpose of regulating 
the business of insurance, or which 
imposes a fee or tax upon such busi- 
ness, unless such act specifically re- 
lates to the business of insurance: 
Provided, that after Jan. 1, 1948, the 
Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, and the 
Act of Oct. 15, 1914, as amended, 
known as the Clayton Act, and the 
Act of Sept. 26, 1914, known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, shall be applicable to the 
business of insurance to the extent 
that such business is not regulated by 
State law. 

Sec. $3 (A) Until Jan. 1, 1948, the 
Act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, and the 
Act of Oct. 15, 1914, as amended, 
known as the Clayton Act, and the 
Act of Sept. 26, 1914, known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, and the Act of June 19, 
1936, known as the Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Discrimination Act, shall not ap- 
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ply to the business of insurance or to 
acts in the conduct thereof. 

(B) Nothing contained in this act 
shall render the said Sherman Act 
inapplicable to any agreement to boy- 
cott, coerce, or intimidate, or act of 
boycott, coercion, or intimidation. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed to affect in any 
manner the application to the busi- 
ness of insurance of the Act of July 
5, 1935, as amended, known as the 
National Labor Relations Act, or the 
Act of June 25, 1938, as amended, 
known as the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1988 or the Act of June 5, 
1920, known as the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1920. 

Sec. 5. As used in this act, the term 
“State” includes the several States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this act, 
or the application of such provision to 
any person or circumstances, shall be 
held invalid, the remainder of the act, 
and the application of such provision 
to persons or circumstances other 
than those to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected. 


Radio Program 
The Equitable Life Assurance 


Society of the United States, at - 


New York, is planning a series of 
coast-to-coast radio broadcasts, 
keyed to the theme of security for 
the families, homes and businesses 
of this country. Presentations will 
include dramatizations of actual 
cases from the files of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the 
programs will be entitled “Your 
F.B.1.” The analogy will be drawn 
between what the F.B.I. does to 
protect the individual and his fam- 
ily, and what life insurance does 
in the realm of financial security. 
The F.B.I. is cooperating officially 
in the preparation of the broad- 
casts. 

In a message to the Equitable 
field force, announcing this step, 
President Thomas I. Parkinson 
pointed out that the Society is 
rendering an important public ser- 
vice through these programs. They 
will afford a channel for telling 
millions of radio listeners about 
F.B.I. activities and how individ- 
uals can cooperate more effectively 
with law-enforcement agencies. 

Brief highlights about the Equi- 


table Life and the services it pro- 
vides will be presented in conjunc. 
tion with each program. The series 
will begin on Friday, April 6, and 
will run from 8:30 to 9:00 P.M, 
E.W.T., over the coast-to-coast fa- 
cilities of the Blue Network. 


Company Events 


The Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company of Boston has 
made Carl C. Mullen first vice- 
president and secretary. In addi- 
tion, Julian D. Anthony was 
elected a vice-president; Robert 
G. Ward became an assistant treas- 
urer; and Christopher F. Lee was 
appointed manager of the accident 
and health department. First Vice- 
President Mullen will be in charge 
of personnel at the home office 
and of the general administrative 
work of the company under the 
president. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life 
Company of Omaha has purchased 
the four-story office building im- 
mediately south of, and adjoining, 
its present home-office structure. 
President J. W. Hughes says that 
the company is now using almost 
all of the space in its present loca- 
tion and has to provide for expan- 
sion as a result of growth. He 
avers that purchase of the addi- 
tional space definitely establishes 
the future address of the company 
at its present downtown location. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Hartford 
has elected President James Lee 
Loomis to be chairman of the 
board. In his place as president, 
the directors named Peter M. 
Fraser, who became vice-president 
in 1930. 

A native 6f Connecticut, Chair- 
man Loomis was educated at New 
York Military Academy and Yale 
University, later attending Yale 
Law School where he was one of 
the editors of the Yale Law Jour- 
nal. He practiced law in Hartford 
for several years and joined the 
Connecticut Mutual in 1909 as 
assistant secretary. He became 
vice-president in 1918 and then 4 
director. On the death of Presi 
dent Henry S. Robinson in 1926 he 
was made president. Widely known 
for his interest in life insurance 
organizations, he was chairman In 
1930 of the annual meeting of 
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what is now the Life Insurance 
Association. At present he is a 
member of the Life Insurance Co- 
ordinating Committee for prosecu- 
tion of the war. He has many 
civic 


business directorates and 
affiliations. 
President Fraser joined the 


Connecticut Mutual in 1918 after 
five years in agency work. As an 
agent with the company in New 
York City, his agency produced 
about one-fifth of all the Connecti- 
cut Mutual business and had over 
$100,000,000 of life insurance in 
force. He went to the home office 
in 1930 as vice-president and be- 
came a director the next year. A 
director of a number of fire insur- 
ance companies and business and 
financial institutions, he is presi- 
dent and director of the Newing- 
ton Home for Crippled Children 
and was president of the Hartford 
War Chest in 1944. He has been 
chairman of the British Relief for 
Hartford since 1941. 

The Federal Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago has launched 
plans for mutualizing the com- 
pany. Isaac Miller Hamilton, sole 
surviving founder of the Ameri- 
ean Life Convention, is chairman 
of the board, with L. D. Cava- 
naugh as president. 

The plan contemplates the pur- 
chase by the company of the out- 
standing capital stock over a pe- 
riod of years with a protective 
provision that the payment for the 
stock shall not be made in any 
year if such payment would re- 
duce the excess security to policy- 
holders below a certain percentage 
of policy reserves. 

Chairman Hamilton reports that 
the mutualization plan has been 
approved by the company’s board 
of directors and the director of 
insurance of Illinois. A meeting 
of the stockholders has been called 
to consider the plan. 

When all the requirements of 
the Illinois statutes have been ful- 
filled, the plan will be adopted, 
but it will not become effective 
until such time as the entire stock 
has been purchased by the com- 
pany in accordance with the terms 
and provisions of the plan. There- 
after the company will belong to 
the policyholders and will be 


FEBRUARY... 


known as the Federal Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

The Federal Life recently ap- 
pointed Emory A. Huff as assis- 
tant superintendent of agents. He 
has had fifteen years of sales man- 
agement experience and since 1934 
has been agency organizer with 
the Alliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany at Peoria and Chicago. 

The Franklin Life Insurance 
Company at Springfield, Ill., early 
in February announced that Fran- 
cis J. O’Brien had resigned his 
connection with a Chicago adver- 
tising agency and was back as 
director of advertising and sales 
promotion. President Chas. E. 
Becker said that the department 
would be expanded and would be 
correlated with the aim of Agency 
Vice-President Wm. L. Dugger for 
seventy-five millions of new busi- 
ness annually within three years. 
It will be recalled that James A. 
Hands became home office director 
and manager of agencies in In- 
diana, Ohio and Michigan for 
Franklin Life in January, with 





offices in the Circle Tower Build- 
ing at Indianapolis. The company 
has definitely embarked on ex- 
panded production after a gain of 
about $24,000,000 insurance in 
force in 1944. The company, early 
this year, entered Hawaii with 
R. H. S. Brillande of Honolulu as 
general agent. Mr. Brillande is 
the only life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table in 
Hawaii. 
Knowledge Awards 


The S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education, admin- 
istered at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and of which Dr. David 
McCahan is executive director, 
will make the following three 
awards for the year ending March 
31, 1946: (A) $1,000 and publica- 
tion costs; (B) $500 and publica- 
tion costs; (C) publication costs. 
The awards will be for manu- 
scripts on legal reserve life insur- 
ance or life insurance education 
with no restrictions on the voca- 
tion of candidates. 

The board of judges for the 
awards will consist of two college 
or university professors (of whom 
shall be a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance), two life 
insurance authorities, and a fifth 
member to be chosen by the 
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“My partner and | might be interested in a Partnership Life policy." 
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other four. All correspondence 
pertaining to the awards should 
be directed to Dr. McCahan at the 
Foundation, N. E. Corner of 36 
and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 
4, Penna. 

In addition, during the coming 
year scholarships in the amount 
of $400 and fellowships in amounts 
from $1,000 to $1,600 will be avail- 
able to qualified persons preparing 
for insurance teaching in higher 
educational fields. Preference is 
given to teachers from colleges 
and universities who can get leave 
to further their advancement. 


Challenge Tax Law 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
and the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany have secured from the Cir- 
cuit Court at Montgomery, Ala., 
temporary injunctions restraining 
Superintendent of _Insurance 
Brooks Glass from canceling the 
licenses of the two companies be- 
cause they refused to pay to him 
the tax of $2.50 per $100 of their 
gross premiums in Alabama _ in 
1944. Alabama companies are re- 
quired to pay only 1 per cent on 
their gross premiums. 


The two companies paid their 


1944 premium taxes into court and 
asked that the amounts be held in 
escrow pending final determination 
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of the validity of the premium tax 
law. 


Leader's Birthday 


‘The Peoples Life Insurance 
Company of Frankfort, Ind., re- 
cently celebrated the seventy-fifth 
birthday of Eugene O. Burget, 
president of the organization who 
has been identified with it since 
1907. Graduating from the State 
Normal School in Terre Haute, Mr. 
Burget. later became principal of 
schools at Scircleville and Hillis- 
burg. In 1894 he was appointed 
deputy auditor of Clinton County, 
Indiana, and subsequently was 
elected auditor from which post he 
went to the cashier’s department of 
the Clinton County Bank. The Peo- 
ples Life had been formed as an 
assessment association in 1906 and 
in 1907 Mr. Burget undertook its 
reorganization as an old line legal 
reserve company with the title of 
secretary and general manager. He 
continued to serve in that capacity 
until 1926 when he became presi- 
dent in place of Andrew A. Laird 
who was the company’s first presi- 
dent and who then became chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Burget has 
been president ever since. 

Devoting his entire time to the 
Peoples Life and to life insurance 
as an institution, Mr. Burget was 


E. O. BURGET 
President of 
Peoples Life 

Insurance Company, 

Frankfort, Ind. 


one of the earliest members of the 
American Life Convention and 
served on many of its committees 
He was a founder of the Indiana 
Association of Legal Reserve Life 
Insurance Companies. From a gep. 
eral civic standpoint, he is one of 
Indiana’s best known sons. He wag 
president of the Frankfort cham. 
ber of commerce for two terms and 
a director for fifteen years, and wag 
first president of the Frankfort 
Country Club. At the present time, 
he is president of the Citizens 
Building & Loan Association of 
Frankfort; a director of the Far. 
mers Bank of Frankfort; chairman 
of the board of Secured Casualty 
Insurance Company of _Indiap- 
apolis; director of the Gunning 
Manufacturing Company (farm im- 
plements) ; director of the Secured 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company; 
and a director of Secured Under. 
writers, Inc. He is on the board 
of trustees of the First Methodist 
Church of Frankfort and is a 
Mason, a member of Knights of 
Pythias, Elks and Odd Fellows. 


Organizations 


The Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau has added two new 
members to its management com- 
mittee. They are Chester 0. 
Fischer, vice-president of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, and W. R. 
Jenkins, vice-president of North- 
western National Life at Minne 
apolis. 

Recently, the Bureau released 
results of its “Census of Agents” 
which set forth the following in- 
teresting points: (1) Taking 1939 
as 100 per cent, full-time ordinary 
contracts decreased by 1944 to 67 
per cent and part-time contracts to 
79 per cent. Contracts to brokers, 
in force, increased to 120 per cent 
of the 1939 data; (2) For every 
100 active contracts, ordinary com- 
panies are holding 27 in suspense 
because of men leaving for armed 
forces and for war industry; (3) 
Of ordinary agents under contract 
8 per cent are women and 11 per 
cent of weekly premium agents are 
women; (4) Termination rates of 
ordinary contracts are 50 per cent 
less than in 1936; (5) Contract 
termination rates of managers and 
general agents have remained 
fairly stable during the past five 
years; (6) Canadian experience has 
been similar to that in the United 
States because production per ageit 
has increased while the number of 
agency contracts has decreased. 

The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, in cancelling itsmi¢ 
year meeting slated for March 15 
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17 at Omaha, made a voluntary de- 
gision as a result of the recent 
directive of Director of War Mobil- 
jzation and Reconversion James F. 
Byrnes. Director Byrnes set up a 
committee instructed to end travel 
to group meetings at which more 
than 50 persons attend. 

The trustees of the NALU will 
hold a meeting soon under the reso- 
lution adopted at the Chicago con- 
yention in 1942 whereby it was 
fully authorized to act for the en- 
tire association during the war 
emergency. Meanwhile, the NALU, 
secording to President William H. 
Andrews, Jr., is of the opinion that 
no State or regional meeting of 
more than 50 members can be held 
unless, and until, application is 
made and permission secured from 
the War Committee on Conventions. 


Business Results 


New life insurance for 1944 was 
3.5 per cent more than for the pre- 
ceding year, and for December of 
1944 was 14.0 per cent less than 
for December of 1943, according to 
a statement forwarded by the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
tothe United States Department of 
Commerce. For 1944, ordinary in- 
surance showed an increase of 12.9 
per cent over the amount for 1943; 
industrial insurance a decrease of 
5.7 per cent; and group insurance 
a decrease of 18.6 per cent. 

The statement aggregates the 
new paid-for business—not includ- 
ing revivals or increases—of 39 
United States companies having 80 
per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For 1944, the total new business 
of the 39 companies was $9,336,- 
243,000 against $9,019,011,000 in 
the preceding year—an increase of 
8.5 per cent. Ordinary insurance 
totaled $6,404,769,000 against $5,- 
673,772,000—an increase of 12.9 
per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,524,534,000 against 
$1,617,508,000—a -decrease of 5.7 
percent. Group insurance was $1,- 
406,940,000 against $1,727,731,000 
—a decrease of 18.6 per cent. 

The December new business of 
the reporting companies was $908,- 
877,000 against $1,056,779,000—a 
decrease of 14.0 per cent. Ordinary 
insurance was $545,424,000 against 
$508,857,000—an increase of 7.2 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$140,421,000 against $154,287,000 
—a decrease of 9.0 per cent. Group 
imsurance was $222,532,000 against 
$393,635,000—a decrease of 43.5 
Per cent. 
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ASSETS 
Bonds Owned ' eh $82,206,379.29 
U. S. Government $25,982,570.03 
Canadian Gov't, Provinces and Cities 2,712,662.05 
Bonds of States of the United States 3,670,939.13 
Manicipal Bonds 9,862,253.88 
Railroad Bonds ; 4,059,997.57 
Public Utility Bonds 27,015,476.51 
Industrial and Other Bonds 8,902,480.12 
Real Estate Loans 51,066,788.60 
City Loans 46,007,784.82 


Farm Loans 
Stocks Owned 
Cash in Banks and Offices 
Real Estate Owned, of Which $2,031,093.85 is used in whole or in 
part for Company purposes 


5,059,003.78 
49 3,326,565.90 
6,674,973.05 


2,240,767.42 





Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 3,717,357.41 
Policy Loans 5,499,165.86 
Collateral Loans 241,860.00 
Interest Due and Accrued 791,066.74 

TOTAL ASSETS $155,764,924.27 

LIABILITIES 

Legul Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts $128,631,116.00 
Reserve, Disability Policies 2,053,786.00 
Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuations 2,500,000.00 
Investment Fluctuation Fund 2,250.000.00 
Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 1,438,266.69 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 1,360,296.17 
Agents’ Bond Deposits 570,191.57 
Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment 1,121,251.54 
Commissions Accrued to Agents, and All Other Items 818,095.26 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus $140,743,003.23 


Capital and Surplus 15,021,921.04 





TOTAL LIABILITIES 





$155,764,924.27 


—= 





Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1944 $ 132,975,156.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1944 $1,261,199,970.00 





THE NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
C. R. CLEMENTS, Chairman of the Board EDWIN W. CRAIG, President 
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COLLATERAL SECURITY 


N the case of Potter Title and Trust Company vs. 

Berkshire Life Insurance Company and Caspar, 
claimant (Pennsylvania Superior Court: Decided Sept. 
27, 1944), the facts disclosed that Rugh the assured 
obtained a personal loan from the plaintiff and pledged 
a life insurance policy as collateral security for pay- 
ment. Rugh subsequently endorsed a corporation note 
payable to the Trust Company. Before the due date 
of the second note the corporation became insolvent. 
After Rugh’s death this action was brought by the 
Trust Company so that satisfaction of both notes could 
be realized out of the policy’s proceeds. 

It was admitted by all concerned that the first note 
should be discharged out of the proceeds of the policy 
and the lower court held that the policy was chargeable 
with all the indebtedness of the assured. However, the 
appellate court limited the Trust Company’s recovery 
to the amount due on the first note, holding that the 
pledge of the policy was intended to cover only the de- 
ceased’s personal obligation because the policy was de- 
livered at the time of the making of the first note. 

+ * * 


SULFANILAMIDE POISONING 


HE new sulfa-drugs have contributed much to 

health preservation and restoration in recent years. 
However, it has been brought to light through ex- 
perimentation and medical observation that these life 
saving remedies cannot be used indiscriminately be- 
cause some people have systems which are intolerant 
of the drug while others can take any limited quanti- 
ties of the various derivatives of the drug. 

In the case of Hanna vs. Rio Grande National Life 
Insurance Company (Texas Supreme Court: Decided 
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Oct. 11, 1944), the proofs showed that the policyholder 
contracted a common cold for which he voluntarily 
took sulfanilamide tablets. When he failed to respond 
to self-treatment the assured called a physician who 
without knowledge of his patient’s prior medication 
prescribed sulfanilamide and aspirin. The assured 
had built up within himself a condition which rendered 
the further use of the tablets poisonous to him and he 
therefore, died. 

The beneficiary sued for the double indemnity pro- 
vided for by the policy in the event of accidental death. 
The lower court dismissed the complaint but the 
appellate court reversed the judgment of dismissal con- 
struing the term “accidental death” to include an effect 
which does not ordinarily follow and cannot be reason- 
ably anticipated from means employed. 


* * - 


FROM STOCK TO MUTUAL 


HE legislature of the State of Ohio has enacted 4 
law which allows the mutualization of stock life in- 
surance companies. Two Ohio stock life companies 
recently contemplated such a transformation and they 
were immediately confronted with suits by certain of 
their assureds who sought permanent injunctions 
against the change. Two of these actions were de 
cided together because the issues presented by each 
were similar and also because the same firm of at- 
torneys represented both assureds of the two different 
companies. (Belden vs. Union Central Life Ins. ©o. 
and Koplin vs. The Ohio National Life Ins. Co., Ohio 
Supreme Court: Decided May 24, 1944). 
In the Belden case, the argument was advanced that 
the legislative act providing for mutualization was un- 
constitutional because policyholders were deprived of 
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their rights without due process of law and also be- 
cause the obligation of contracts between Union Cen- 
tral and its policyholders would be impaired if the 
Company were permitted to change its structure. 
Both plaintiffs contended that the legislature failed 
to state its policy with regard to mutualization, and 
failed to set a standard for the Superintendent of In- 
surance to follow and that such failure amounted to a 
delegation to the superintendent of authority to legis- 
late. The court found that the act was unconstitutional 
and that the arguments of the plaintiffs were specious 
at best because provision was made for the voting of 
policyholders on the proposed change and also because 
the statute clearly defined the conditions under which 
the Superintendent of Insurance could approve or 
reject a plan of mutualization. 


o * * 


PROOF OF DISABILITY 


T the time the policies were issued the insured was 
A a physician with a lucrative practice. However 
the practice became successively less lucrative 
as the doctor became progressively more addicted to 
liquor and drugs. The insured paid the premiums due 
Feb. 7 and March 3, 1934, but the premiums on Feb. 7 
and March 3, 1935, were not paid nor were any pre- 
miums paid thereafter. 

The Company claimed that upon default in the pay- 
ment of premiums the policies became extended term 
insurance without disability benefits. The plaintiff 
claimed that the default in payment of premiums and 
the failure to file proofs of disability was caused by 
the mental incompetency of the insured and that he 
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was thereby totally disabled from attending to the 
matter. He also claimed that the policies became ex- 
tended term insurance with disability benefits. 

At the trial there was considerable evidence pro- 
duced showing the insured’s income and his inebriation 
and addiction to drugs. The Court, however, decided 
that the testimony failed to show that the insured was 
in a state of inebriation during the whole period he 
should have made claim under the policy. The testi- 
mony also failed to show that the insured was disabled 
by disease according to the terms of the policy. To 
use the Courts own words, “He was a drunkard and 
drug addict and, like any other such person, was at 
times incoherent, irritable, depressed and slovenly but 
no more than drunk or befogged by drugs, and was 
not mentally incompetent, except during periods when 
alcohol or drugs, at his desire, had control of his men- 
tal faculties. There is no such thing as latent in- 
ebriety.” 

While the Court did not in this case specifically hold 
that the drunkenness was not a disease, but rather 
dealt with the question of proof, yet it cited a number 
of cases which specially held that drunkenness being 
voluntary was not a disease which could be subject 
for disability payments. 

By way of passing, we note that even mental in- 
competency does not always excuse the necessity for 
furnishing proof of disability. The recent case of 
MOSCOV v. THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF N. Y. (Illinois Apellate Court, Oct. 11, 1943) held 
that under the law of Pennsylvania (wherein the policy 
had been issued) as well as under Illinois law, the in- 
sanity of the insured does not excuse the furnishing 
of proof of disability before the age of 60. 
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tension of coverage of the 
country’s Social Security pro- 
gram to many millions of workers 


HQ ‘tension of coverage for ex- 


now excluded and for other 
changes to strengthen the pro- 
gram’s effectiveness have been ad- 
vanced by representative commit- 
tees of the life insurance business. 
These recommendations were pre- 
sented through a joint committee 
of the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America, headed by M. Albert 
Linton, president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company at 
Philadelphia; and a committee of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, headed by Judd C. 
Benson, general: manager, Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, 
of Cincinnati. 

While endorsing the principle of 
Social Security and recognizing 
the social and economic value of 
the system, the committees advise 
against changes in the system 
which would impair the will to 
work, or would be so costly as to 
affect adversely the soundness of 
the nation’s over-all economy. 


Recommendations 


The statement, issued through 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
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makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

Extension, wherever feasible, of 
the coverage of old age and sur- 
vivors insurance to all those gain- 
fully employed groups not now 
covered, including agricultural and 
domestic workers, government em- 
ployees, railroad workers, em- 
ployees of non-profit organizations, 
and the self-employed. 

A thorough review of processes 
by which benefits and_ eligible 
status are determined under old age 
and survivors insurance. For ex- 
ample, the present minimum bene- 
fits of $10 a month might well be 
raised to, say, $20 a month ($30 
per aged couple), subject to appro- 
priate safeguards, with no increase 
in the present top limit of $85 a 
month. 

Close study as to how best to 
safeguard the interests under old 
age and survivors insurance of 
men and women in the armed 
forces, and of persons who con- 
tinue to work after age 65. 

Extension of old age and sur- 
vivors insurance to provide benefits 
for total and permanent disability 
after age 55, thereby making allow- 
ances for the fact that some work- 
ers become prematurely old in the 
sense that they can no longer work. 

Extension, wherever feasible, of 


JUDD C. BENSON 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
EXTENSION 


unemployment compensation pro- 
tection to all groups of workers, 
with the exception of self-employed 
and possibly employees of non- 
profit organizations where the 
added weight of payroll taxes on 
these institutions might restrict 
their operations. 

Study of the practicability of 
having unemployment compensation 
benefits related, in part, to the 
number of dependents of a married 
worker. 

Continued experimentation by 
the States with merit rating in 
financing unemployment benefits be- 
fore arriving at a positive con- 
clusion as to the relative weights 
of its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 


Committee by Congress 

A moderate increase in the maxi- 
mum number of weeks for which 
unemployment compensation is paid 
if and when the financial position 
of state plans permit, rather than 
shortening of the waiting period or 
an increase in the level of benefits. 

The statement calls for a re 
examination of the entire problem 
of financing old age benefits. It 
characterizes as unsound proposals 
that Social Security taxes should 
be increased to combat inflation oF 
to help finance the war. The way 
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Recommendations of company 
and agency committees would 
broaden coverage to take in 


millions of workers now ex- 


cluded. 


of present minimum benefits 
without change in maximum. 
Review of subject by commit- 


tee of Congress is suggested. 


M. ALBERT LINTON 


to protect the system, it says, is 
to determine Social Security taxa- 
tion policy by the needs of Social 
Security only. ; 

Recommending that a committee 
of qualified persons be appointed 
by Congress to review the financial 
question fully, the statement says: 

“This review is particularly de- 
sirable owing to the fact that a re- 
serve fund of six billion dollars has 
already been accumulated and is 
rapidly increasing on account of 
the current heavy excess of income 
over outgo. Furthermore, with 
up-to-date estimates of benefit pay- 
ments, a revised tax schedule should 
be developed which would make it 
unnecessary for Congress to go 
through what now appears to be an 
annual process of deciding what 
the next year’s tax rate is to be. 
By setting the schedule, say for a 
three or five-year period, and by 
providing for periodic review, the 
situation would be much more sat- 
isfactory than at present.” 

The statement urges great cau- 
tion in considering proposals to in- 
crease the level of unemployment 
benefits, declaring that, if enacted, 
they may endanger the will to work. 
It cites the Beveridge report in 
Great Britain as giving recognition 
throughout to the importance of the 
fundamental principle that Social 


See possible raise 


Security benefits must not impair 
incentives to work and save, and 
declares that the principle that 
Social Security benefits should not 
be above subsistence levels is par- 


‘ticularly applicable to unemploy- 


ment compensation. The commit- 
tees express grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of experimenting with any 
extension of unemployment compen- 
sation to cover temporary disabil- 
ity occasioned by accident and sick- 
ness. They recommend that 
temporary disability coverage be 
continued and encouraged on a 
voluntary basis, and declare that, 
if any government experimentation 
is to be tried—and there are grave 
doubts as to its wisdom—this 
should be at the State and not the 
Federal level. 


Medical Care 


The committees note that plans 
for medical and hospital care are 
often associated with income main- 
tenance. Whether or not they 
actually form part of the Social 
Security program, the statement 
continues, adequate medica! atten- 
tion and hospital care are needed 
to lessen the extent to which illness 
reduces the ability to earn a living. 
Pointing out that voluntary insur- 
ance of the cost of hospital care is 
already widespread and growing 








fast, and that similar protection 
against the cost of medical care, 
heretofore not so widespread, is 
rapidly growing in use and public 
favor, the committees urge: 

“Every effort should be made to 
utilize voluntary cooperative enter- 
prise before resorting to a com- 
pulsory government program.” 

The committees declare that the 
effectiveness of voluntary plans for 
the prepayment of the costs of 
medical care would be greatly fa- 
cilitated by the establishment of 
more health centers for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of serious 
diseases. 


Principles Cited 


The specific recommendations of 
the committees are accompanied by 
a statement of their views as to the 
principles and safeguards which 
should govern the operation of such 
a system in a democratic society. 
These may be summarized as 
follows: 

“To the extent that a sound So- 
cial Security program provides in- 
surance coverage to replace reliance 
upon charity and public relief, it is 
a distinct advance over older meth- 
ods of relieving need, because it is 
more orderly, dignified, and re- 
liable. However, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that a sound 
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over-all economy is the first requi- 
site of an effective plan of Social 
Security. The underlying strength 
of any such plan lies in the pro- 
ductive power of the people; and 
weaknesses develop as the will or 
the opportunity to produce is im- 
paired. The best assurance people 
have that Social Security will be 
kept on a sound basis is for the in- 
dividual citizens to look upon it in 
terms of the need for protecting 
and strengthening society, rather 
than in terms of their own poten- 
tial claims against the system. 

“It is also a sound principle to 
prevent loss of income wherever 
possible, rather than to reimburse 
for it. Jobs are better than unem- 
ployment benefits and good health 
more to be desired than sickness 
benefits. Therefore, constant study 
must be made of the causes which 
give rise to the need for Social Se- 
curity benefits. Rehabilitation and 
retraining of unemployed workers, 
preventive medicine, and encour- 
agement of older workers to play 
economically useful roles in the 
community are essential parts of 
this program. 

“A plan of Social Security to be 
sound should support, not under- 
mine, an effective system of re- 
wards and incentives to make it 
worth the while of individuals eco- 
nomically, at least, to take risks 
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and put forth efforts. Reasonable 
controls must be maintained so that 
payments do not discourage people 
from contributing to the commu- 
nity’s output of goods and services. 
To maintain proper incentives to 
work, Social Security benefits 
should be determined by the level 
of subsistence. 

“Social Security, of its very na- 
ture, involves governmental direc- 
tion. _Programs requiring adminis- 
trative latitude and discretion are 
best administered by local and state 
authorities close to the people. 
Sound principles, therefore, dictate 
that Federal control of such pro- 
grams be kept to a minimum. The 
old age and survivor’s insurance 
program is being administered on 
a wholly national basis. This ex- 
ception to the principle of decen- 
tralization appears warranted be- 
cause relatively little administra- 
tive latitude and discretion is in- 
volved, and certain problems aris- 
ing in handling this insurance can 
best be met under a _ national 
program. 


Caution Needed 


“Just as benefits must not be so 
large as to interfere with the will 
to work, so the cost of Social Se- 
curity must not be so high nor so 
allocated among taxpayers as to dis- 
courage industry and saving. It is 
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essential that Social Security meas- 
ures be developed with caution, 
prudence, and moderation. Other- 
wise, they will create conditions 
and impose costs even more serious 
than the situations they are de- 
signed to cure. 

“Social Security is an instrument 
through which a democratic society 
founded on a sound economy pro- 
tects itself against the destructive 
effects of poverty in its midst. 
Voluntary plans, on the other hand, 
are the instruments through which 
the individual lifts his family and 
himself as far above the Social Se- 
curity floor of protection as his own 
industry, enterprise and foresight 
permit. 

“Through voluntary thrift plans 
the citizen makes provision for the 
individual needs of his own family, 
while through Social Security he 
undertakes to build a base for the 
society in which his own voluntary 
plans must function. In the com- 
plex society in which we live, 
neither should stand alone.” 


Company Committee 

The joint committee representing 
the American Life Convention and 
the Life Insurance Association of 
America is composed of: O. J. 
Arnold, president, Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis; Rol- 
lin M. Clark, vice-president and sec- 
retary, Continental Assurance of 
Chicago; W. T. Grant, board chair- 
man of Business Men’s Assurance 
at Kansas City; Reinhard A. Ho- 
haus, associate actuary, Metropoli- 
tan Life of New York City; A. J. 
McAndless, president, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life of Fort Wayne; Ed- 
mund M. McConney, vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Life of Iowa; and 
M. Albert Linton, president, Provi- 
dent Mutual Life of Philadelphia, 
chairman. 


Agents’ Committee 


The committee representing the 
National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is composed of: William 
H. Andrews, Jr., manager, Jeffer- 
son Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., and president of NALU; 
Osborne Bethea, general agent, 
Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia 
at New York City; Patrick A. Col- 
lins, manager, Metropolitan Life in 
New York City; Philip B. Hobbs, 
agency manager, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New 
York at Chicago; Herbert L. 
Smith, general agent, the North- 
western Mutual Life of Milwaukee 
at Harrisburg; and Judd C. Ben- 
son, general manager, Union Cen- 
tral Life of Cincinnati, chairman. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE RECORD FOR 1944 
ACACIA’S GREATEST YEAR 


INSURANCE IN FORCE j ; P ; ; q ; . A; p $ 580,350,849 
Gain For The Year. ; P F ‘ , , : F ' ; $ 65,937,839 


Me a aryl’. Ano « % (2206 °e 2 eee 
Gain For The Year. . . 5 . . . . , , ‘ $ 11,798,333 
NEW PAID-FOR BUSINESS ©. . . . . . . . . = § 89,226,689 
Increase Over 1943. ‘ , : ‘ ; , . , ? ; $ 22,115,087 
AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF ALL ACACIA FIELDMEN . $ 284,161 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF ALL ACACIA FIELDMEN $5,091 





fo "Lhe amazing story of Acacia Mutual during the past half century, \ 


and more —climaxed by the outstanding record of 1944 — is the 
result of (1) foresight and initiative in management, (2) the in- 
dustry and loyalty of its Home Office and Branch Office em- 
ployees, (3) the confidence of its policyholders from coast to coast, 
and (4) the enthusiasm and quality salesmanship of a field organ- 
ization that appreciates their unequaled benefits and advantages. 








_ 1945 bids fair to shatter the history-making record of 1944 | ff 
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enatorial Viewpoint 


Additional comments during hearings at Washington, D. C., 


reveal real effort of lawmakers to get at all facts before final 


wording. Compromise measure awaits President’s action as 


this is written. 


N its issue for last month, The 
| Spectator printed some verbatim 

testimony from the hearings held 
in Washington, D. C., on the Senate 
bill which had been introduced by 
Senators McCarran and Ferguson. 
Since that time, a compromise 
measure (given in full on Page 36 
herein) wads passed by both House 
and Senate and, as this is written, 
awaits action by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. The agreed-upon bill 
extends a moratorium to insurance 
until January 1, 1948, from the 
Sherman act, the Clayton act, the 
Robinson-Patman act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission act. 
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is an old New England com- 
pany of high character and 
standing. It is known for its 
conservative management 
and strength. 
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SERVICE 





JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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However, because the verbatim 
testimony during the hearings on 
the Senate bill, as given here in our 
February issue, created such wide- 
spread interest, we: were asked to 
continue the report in this issue at 
some length. Our readers evi- 
dently realized that the testimony 
went far toward making clear the 
views of the senators as regards 
the implications to insurance of the 
matter under discussion. The ar- 
ticle in our February issue was 
headed “Debate In Washington” 
and terminated with remarks by 
Senator Revercomb. In the follow- 
ing extracts, the debate continues 
with the same speaker as the Sen- 
ate went ahead with hearings on 
what was then the McCarran-Fer- 
guson bill. 


Verbatim Comment 


Mr. REVERCOMB. As I see it, 
two things are proposed by this bill. 
Not only a moratorium with respect 
to the Sherman Act and the Clagton 
Act—and we all agree that that is its 
purpose—but it goes further than 
that, if I may say so to the able Sena- 
tor, and carries out the purpose of 
giving power to the States of regula- 
tion of insurance and the taxing of 
insurance companies, so long as they 
do not get into conflict with a Federal 
law. The section before us provides 
that no act of Congress shall be con- 
strued to invalidate a State law un- 
less the act of Congress specifically 
states that the State law is in con- 
flict with the Federal act and is de- 
signed to override it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then it is appli- 
cable, it does apply, does it not, to the 
Skerman Act, and also to the Clayton 
Act, presently, because neither one of 
those acts specifically repeals or im- 
pairs or invalidates any State law? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not agree 
with that conclusion, because section 
4 of the bill specifically says that the 


Clayton Act and the Sherman Act 
shall again be in force on the dates 
mentioned. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is what the 
Senator from Ohio called to the Sen- 
ator’s attention, that there is an in- 
consistency in the two sections, which 
is clarified by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not think 
there is an inconsistency when they 
are read together. One says that no 
act of Congress shall be construed to 
invalidate unless Congress specifically 
says that it shall invalidate. Section 
4 provides specifically with respect 
to the Sherman Act and the Clayton 











A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its successful 
operations; 

Every liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 


Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
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Act. Subsection (b) of section 2 
would apply to all other laws. Sec- 
tion 4 (a) applies to the Sherman 
Act and the Clayton Act. I think the 
sections can be read together. But I 
wish to say to the Senator from 
Michigan that if he inserts the lan- 
guage “until January 1, 1948,” as the 
time to which that section shall be in 
effect, he automatically terminates it 
at that time, and automatically ter- 
minates the control of the States over 
insurance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
after a little more thought about the 
language proposed, I am of the opin- 
ion that we could make the bill fur- 
ther the purpose we had in mind by 
not changing it as suggested by the 
able Senator from Ohio, but changing 
ijt in this way, making it read: 


No act except the Sherman Act— 


And inserting the date— 
and/or the Clayton Act— 


Inserting the date— 
shall be construed to invalidate, impair, 
or supersede any law enacted by any 
State for the purpose of regulating the 
business of insurance, or which imposes 
a fee or tax upon such business, unless 
such act specifically so provides. 

In other words, the case before the 
Supreme Court was a case applying 
the Sherman Act and the Clayton Act. 
We wanted to have the Clayton Act 
and the Sherman Act apply to in- 
surance, but we did not want to go 
back into all the laws which had been 
enacted respecting interstate com- 
merce and apply them to the business 
of insurance. So I should like to have 
the able Senator from Ohio withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not offer the 
amendment; the Senator himself of- 
fered it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I withdraw the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator has the right to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I propose an 
amendment in line 4, on page 2, after 
the words “No act,” to add “except— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest to the Senator from 
Michigan the phraseology “except as 
hereinafter provided in section 4.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think we 
should refer specifically to the two 
acts by name and by date. I think 
the language should be: 

No act— 

And then we should insert the 
words: 


except the act of July 2, 1890, as 
amended, known as the Sherman Act, 
and/or the act of October 15, 1914, as 
amended, known as the Clayton Act. 


Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That amend- 
ment should come in after the word 
“Congress” and not after the word 
“act.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The amendment should come after 
the word “Congress.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
amendment will be stated, so that 
Senators may understand it. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 4, after the word “Congress”, it 
is proposed to insert “Except the act 
of July 2, 1890, as amended, known 
as the Sherman Act, and/or the act 
of October 15, 1914, as amended, 
known as the Clayton Act.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the lan- 
guage now proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan is more clarifying 
than anything he has offered hereto- 
fore, and in my opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, brings subsection (b) of section 
2 and section 4 in complete alinement 
and harmony. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 


Mr. TAFT. What bothers me about 
the amendment is that it implies that 
the measure may invalidate fees or 
taxes upon such business. The Sena- 
tor might add at the end of section 4 
“or to be construed to invalidate, im- 
pair, or supersede any law enacted 
by any State for the purpose”, and so 
forth, during that period. The diffi- 
culty with the Senator’s amendment 
is that it suggests at least that these 
two acts, even before 1947, although 
they do not apply to the business, 
might possibly invalidate a State 
law. I do not want the bill to carry 
that implication. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the Sen- 
ator explain again just where he 
would insert his proposal? 

Mr. TAFT. At the end of section 
4, line 22 on page 2, the Senator 
might add this language “or to be 
construed to invalidate, impair, or 
supersede any law enacted by any 
State”, and so forth. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Sena- 
tor feel that the words “shall not 
apply” are not as broad as the words 
now proposed by the Senator? We 
would use language to the effect that 
the Sherman Act shall not apply; we 
except it in subsection (b), and then 
we say it shall not apply. So if it 
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does not apply, I do not see how we 
éan say that it would interfere with 
the taxation or the regulation of in- 
surance. 

Mr. TAFT. Perhaps I am unduly 
concerned, but I am afraid the insur- 
ance companies which are doubting 
the validity of the taxes imposed 
upon them will not be greatly soothed 
by subsection (b) of section 2 as pro- 
posed to be amended by the Senator, 
because it excepts the two laws. I 
think we will then have to look to 
section 4. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We eliminate 
everything from subsection (b) ex- 
cept two laws, and then we say in 
section 4 that those two laws shall not 
apply until certain dates. I think the 
language now is very clear as to what 
we mean. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

.Mr. ELLENDER. The fact re- 
mains that the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts are excepted by your amend- 
ment, therefore they shall be con- 
strued to invalidate, impair, or su- 
persede any State laws enacted for 
the purpose of regulating the busi- 
ness of insurance, or which imposes 
a fee or tax. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then we say in 
section 4 that they shall not apply, 
and that is an all-inclusive applica- 
tion, that they shall no longer so 
apply. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is a con- 
flict. I do not see the necessity for 
the amendment. It nullifies one of 
the purposes for which the bill is be- 
ing enacted. Mr. President, I ask that 
subsection (b), as proposed to be 
amended, be now read and I will ask 
the close attention of Senators. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 


will read. 
The legislative ¢lerk read as fol- 


lows: 
(b) No act of Congress, except the 
act of July 2, 1890, as amended, known 


as the Sherman Act, and/or the act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended, known as 
the Clayton Act, shall be construed to 
invalidate, impair, or supersede any law 
enacted by any State for the purpose of 


regulating the business of insurance, o1 
whichs imposes a fee or tax upon such 
business, unless such act specifically so 
provides. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 
as I understand the pending measure 
it has two main purposes: First. A 
declaration of policy by the Congress 
that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several States of the 
business of insurance is in the public 
interest and that the States shall 
continue to regulate and tax it, unless 
Congress specifically legislates on the 
subject matter to the contrary. Sec- 
ond. A moratorium is declared making 
ineffective the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts for a time specified in section 4 
(a) of the bill so that States can ad- 
just their laws on the subject. The 
Judiciary Committee made a careful 
study of the problems involved and 
has reported the bill and I believe 
that the bill as it came from the 
committee is not ambiguous, but car- 
ries out the purposes above set forth 
by me. 

The pending amendment, in my 
judgment, nullifies the first purpose 
of the bill. Although the Clayton and 
Sherman Acts are suspended by sec- 
tion 4 (a), they shall be construed 
to invalidate, impair, or supersede 
any law enacted by a State for the 
purpose of regulating the business 
of insurance or which imposes a fee 
or tax upon such business, if the 
pending amendment is adopted. 
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Many insurance companies refuse 
to pay licenses and taxes in many 
States, I am informed, because of the 
Supreme Court decision in United 
States against Southern Underwrit- 
ers Association et al., and to now ex- 
cept those two acts, which formed 
the basis of the decision and, in ef- 
fect, state that they shall be con- 
strued to invalidate State laws on 
the question of taxation and regula- 
tion of the insurance business is 
bound to lead to much confusion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I take it the lan- 
guage now used would be very con- 
fusing. The bill excludes all acts 
except those enumerated. We will 
have to change the language so as to 
make all other acts not applicable 
except the Sherman Act and the Clay- 
ton Act. Then we except those acts 
in the next section. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I return to my original 
suggestion. I do not think the words 
“shall not apply to such business and 
the acts or the conduct thereof” are 
as broad as section 2. It is said there 
specifically that these acts shall not 
apply to the insurance business, but 
that does not necessarily mean that 
the States might not be deprived also 
of the power of taxing or regulating 
because the insurance business is in- 
terstate commerce. I do not quite see 
why, in view of what the Senator now 
wishes to accomplish, he cannot add 
to his amendment at the end of section 
2 the words I suggested, that no act 
of Congress shall apply to such busi- 
ness and shall not invalidate, impair, 
or supersede the law of any State for 
the purpose of regulating the business 
of insurance. Then other acts are 
covered entirely and the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts are covered entirely in 
section 4 (a), and explained in detail. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Such language 
put in the proper place would cover 
the objection I suggested to the pend- 
ing amendment. However, I am not 
advocating it, because I think the bill 
as reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is clear. I think all of us agree 
that the States should retain the right 
of regulating and taxing the insur- 
ance business within their respective 
borders. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Sena- 
tor from Ohio move that the bill be 
amended as he has suggested? I 
have no objection to it. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not want to move 
any further amendment until there 
is some general agreement as to what 
we are trying to accomplish. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is my opinion 
that the amendment which the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has just offered 
has completely cleared up the situa- 
tion, and that his comment in response 
to the Senator from Ohio is abso- 
lutely correct. The language in sec- 
tion 4, as the Senator from Michigan 
points out, says that these antitrust 
laws shall not apply to such business, 
which means the business of insur- 
ance. It would be perfectly impos- 
sible, it seems to me, under that lan- 
guage, for a court to say that the 
Sherman and Clayton laws, which 
Congress says during this period shall 
not apply to insurance, shall never- 
theless apply to State laws affecting 
insurance. I think the Senator from 
Ohio is endeavoring to be oversecure 
in gaining the point which is covered, 
it seems to me, by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan. 
The two sections are now drawn into 
complete harmony, as I see it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We have dis- 
cussed changing language which has 
been very carefully studied with re- 
spect to the legislation on this sub- 
ject, and each time a change is made 
or suggested we look farther down 
in the bill and we see a conflict with 
the suggested change. The bill was 
discussed at length in the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate. It was 
unanimously reported. It has as its 
purpose giving to the States the con- 
trol of insurance and creating a 
moratorium, so called, with respect to 
the Sherman Act and the Clayton Act, 
to fix dates of 1947 and 1948, respec. 
tively, and then it provides that 
nothing contained in this measure 
shall render the Sherman Act inap- 
plicable if any agreement or act of the 
State or an insurance company under 
a law of the State creates a boycott, 
coercion, or intimidation. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the bill is very 
complete. It was better worked out 
in committee than it can be here on 
the floor of the Senate, acting as we 
are now, almost as a committee. I 
hope the bill may be passed in the 
form in which it was reported from 
the committee after study, and with- 
out the shot-from-the-hip amendments 
Which are being offered. I believe that 
4 great mistake would be made if, 
after careful study of this. proposed 
legislation and framing it in the lan- 
guage in which it was reported, these 
changes should be made. I hope that 
the suggested amendments may be 
rejected, and that the bill may be 


passed as it was reported to the Sen- 
ate unanimously by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, 
if I correctly understand the amend- 
ment which has been offered, it pro- 
vides that no act of Congress, with 
certain exceptions, shall apply to the 
business of insurance. Is not that 
equivalent to stating that the Sher- 
man Act and the Clayton Act thall 
supersede any State laws? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Except that in 
section 4 it is provided that those two 
acts shall not apply to insurance. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. First it is pro- 


vided that they shall invalidate State 
laws. Then later it is said that there 
shall be a moratorium. That is not 
the most felicitous way of stating it. 
If it can be construed that section 4 
clearly modifies section 2 (b), we are 
safe; but it seems to me that that is 
running a rather unnecessary risk, 
because subsection (b) of section 2 
clearly states that those two acts shall 
invalidate State laws. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan a question. If 
what he says be true, why is it neces- 

(Concluded on Page 56) 


Some men will never want to go in business for themselves. 


Perhaps we should have said most men. 


There is nothing wrong with this. Business organizations, 
large and small, need able men, and will pay for them. 
Many a man finds a fine and satisfactory career on 


another man’s payroll. 


But some men are so sure of their ability to make their 
brains pay them a direct profit—so impatient of the 
delays and compromises involved in working for 
somebody else—that they cannot rest until they are 


managing their own business. 


They save and scrimp to get the capital they need, and 


away they go. 


America needs these men. They are the yeast in the 


national bread. 


It happens that they make good life insurance agents. 
It happens also that life insurance selling, which 
requires minimum capital, but a maximum of those 
important personal qualities, is a fertile field for these 
men—for these invaluable men of independent spirit. 


This Company is doing, and will continue to do, 
everything in its power to help these men succeed 
in their own right as independent small business men—in 


a country which needs independent small business men. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS 


Connecticut General 
Showed Real Vigor 


The 80th annual statement of 
Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford re- 
leased by Frazar B. Wilde, presi- 
dent, records gains in all depart- 
ments. 

Insurance in force increased by 
$113,429,664 to $1,796,581,104. New 
paid-for business, excluding addi- 
tions to group cases previously 
written was $195,411,696, which is 
a slight increase over last year. 
The additions to existing group 
cases amounted to $267,835,854. 
Total income increased from $86,- 
724,263 to $101,155,604. Assets 
rose from $395,006,161 to $446,- 
743,743. Policy reserves were in- 
creased by $36,909,656 to a total of 
$357,741,368. 

Additional security to  policy- 
holders (surplus, contingency 
funds and capital) now totals $32.,- 
930,594, an increase of $4,985,229 
over the previous year. In addi- 
tion, the company has voluntarily 
included in its liabilities a special 
reserve item of $2,000,000 for the 
purpose of starting a fund which 
could be used to strengthen policy 
life reserves above statutory re- 
quirements in the event that such 
a strengthening becomes advisable 
because of continued decline in in- 
terest rates. 

The investment lists of insur- 
ance companies these days show a 
substantial percentage of assets di- 
rectly helping to finance the war 
through government bonds and in- 
vestment in war housing. Over 
$152,214,422 or 34.1% of Connecti- 
cut General assets are in these 
classifications. 

In 1944 the Connecticut General 
handled 275,000 claim payments, 
and paid $34,321,570 to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, bringing 
the total of such payments since 
organization to $473,753,784. 


Northwestern Mutual 


Hit All-Time Highs 


As the result of its 1944 opera- 
tions, the Northwestern: Mutual 
Life. Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee reached all-time highs by 
the year-end in total admitted 
assets, the number of policies and 
amount of insurance in force. 
These and other details of the 87th 
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annual statement were reported by 
President M. J. Cleary. 

Payments averaging over $14,- 
000 every hour, 24 hours a day, 
throughout 1944, were made to pol- 
icyhaliders, beneficiaries and annu- 
itants, requiring 466,736 checks. 

Insurance in force reached 1,- 
163,300 policies for $4,437,471,123, 
a net gain of 4.2%. Of the total in 
force on Jan. 1, 1944, only 1.1% 
was terminated during the year by 
policyholders, setting a new low in 
lapse and surrender of policies. 
Sales for the year were $265,152,- 
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PAY CHECK 


Life itself goes on—on money every 
month—the pay check! 

The LNL Salary Continuance Plan 
is specifically designed to help the 
thousands of middle income families 
in this country get the most from the 
life insurance they can afford. it pro- 
vides readjustment pay checks*for the 
widow for as many years as desired 
should the husband die. Substantial 
cash values at 65 make it attractive 
to the prospect. 

Because it emphasizes “income” 
rather than “face amounts,” the Salary 
Continuance Plan results in larger 
averaged-sized policies for LNL men. 

Its appeal is broad—its persistency 
is good—it is salable today. 


The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance 


Company 


Fort Wayne Indiana 











571, a gain of 16.6%. The size of 
the average policy sold increased 
from $4,664 in 1943 to $4,940 in 
1944. 

Since Pearl Harbor, death losses 
from war service have totaled $5,- 
717,120 on the lives of 1,680 policy- 
holders. Of this amount, $2,347,- 
234 was paid on 747 lives during 
1944, representing only 4.75% of 
total death payments and only 
9.37% of the number of deaths. 
The percentage of death losses in 
relation to expected mortality in- 
creased 3.5% last year by reason 
of war losses. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of the larger amount of in- 
surance in force, the amount of 
surplus realized from favorable 
mortality actually increased 2.12% 
over 1943. 

An increase of $120,212,710 in 
admitted assets brought the total 
at the year end to $1,757,656,104. 
Bond investments of $1,359,523,- 
973, an all-time high, were 77.35% 
of total assets. Purchases of U. S. 
Government bonds totaled $238,- 
461,788 and (after sales, maturi- 
ties and retirements) the net in- 
crease was $132,956,318, which ex- 
ceeded by a substantial margin the 
net increase in total assets of the 
company in 1944. 

Total income last year was $262,- 
060,145; the principal items being 
$159,862,129 in gross premiums, 
and $61,909,976 in interest and 
rents. 

Among the disbursements, which 
totaled $163,555,860, were $103,- 
123,872 in payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, includ- 
ing $49,465,714 on 12,484 death 
claims; $4,790,828 in matured en- 
dowments, and $34,947,108 in divi- 
dends to policyholders. Payments 
of $19,288,677 were made out of 
policy proceeds previously left with 
the company to be paid out in in- 
stallments. Taxes totaled $4, 
566,949. 


Pan-American Life 


Added Twenty Million 


The report of the Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company of New 
Orleans shows marked increases 
for the year ending December 31, 
1944. New life insurance written 
for the year, exclusive of increases 
and revivals, is over $31,500,000; 
the total including increases and 
revivals is above $34,000,000. The 
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s company’s total insurance in force amount of such policies put in force plus of $835,492. Assets of the 
is in excess of $225,000,000; a gain in 1944 was 14 per cent of the Bankers National Life were $14,- 
of more than $20,000,000 for the amount in force at the start of the 403,247 last December 31 as com- 
“ year. year. Thus its new business was pared with $9,322,742 at the end 
sed The Pan-American’s assets at more than half again as much as the of 1941. Last year the company 
in December 31, 1944, amount to over national average. In addition, the had $1.10 in assets for every $1 of 
$60,000,000; representing an in- average policy issued by the com- liabilities. 
_ crease of more than $7,000,000 pany in 1944 was for $4,392, which In 1944, war claims and war- 
5, since January 1, 1944. Capital, is just about double the national related claims made up 9 per cent 
ey- surplus and reserves for contingen- average. by number and 12% per cent by 
7,- cies are in excess of $3,600,000; a Last year the company paid amount of all death claims paid 
ing gain of more than $500,000 for the $566,116 in death and disability during the year. Bankers Na- 
of year. ; _ Claims, and made other payments __ tional, under the presidency of Mr. 
nly The total paid to policyholders to policyholders of $583,430. Cash Lounsbury, now does business in 
hs. and beneficiaries since organiza- dividends to stockholders amounted 15 States and in Puerto Rico. Wil- 
in tion is over $75,000,000. to $34,931. There is a capital of liam J. Sieger is vice-president 
hal = 8 $350,000; a contingency reserve of | and superintendent of agencies. 
pe Federal Life Had $150,000; and an unassigned sur- (Continued on page 52) 
be- 
in- Satisfactory Year m 
in 
of The Federal Life Insurance 
be Company of Chicago experienced The 
“70 another satisfactory year during 
| iio"? |) GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 
In President L. D. Cavanaugh. 
tal Assets increased $1,573,000 and of Omaha 
y United States government bond Organized in 1901 
3, holdings increased over $2,500,000. Presents Its 
>To Claim and other payments to pol- 
S. icyholders and beneficiaries and in- df ‘se / 
. crease in the reserve funds held 4A 3p hnnuad cae 
‘ for their direct benefit amounted to 
= $2,925,870. Cash « wih will $961,552.64 
e S . onas: 
be fe and accident and health busi 9 a 
the . gna 17,109, 966.43 25,948,944.28 
ness was $4,070,155 and total in- First Mortgage Loans : abies OORT IERE 3,326,458.33 
9. come for the year was $5,319,171. aa Mortgages on City, Farm, and Other oan | 737,631.00 
— After setting up a pénsion fund Market Value, dividend paying stocks of successful eorpors- 
ng liability of $50,000, the surplus in- Home. Office Property isda 307,000.00 
ns, creased $421,865, to a total of $1,- wie depceciotion chanes. 411,691.09 
nd 142,511. This surplus, added to the Other oole. ond bens liquidated under sales contracts 181,525.50 
ch capital of $1,000,000 and contin- Paltey Loume sound values and held pending me —_ 3,176,253,53 
3, | fency reserve of $300,000, provides Te spermpeterdenmriedenete-rantiaye 
: a total excess security to policy- Interest not yet due but earned on invested funds. 
“ holders of $2,442,511, representing toy - yt Ay =“ 
1d- 10.7% of the total admitted assets Other Admitted Assets ......... : 83,708.45 
ith of the company. Total Assets ........ . $36,335,321.85 
Pn e s RESERVES AND. LIABILITIES 
Vl- a 8 rere ae . $28,877, 128.00 
iis | Bankers National apes erence © nena 
of Took Long Strides rest Valu of Bones Foyle’ Future the Company easing 
ith Th B k N ti Life I Reserve for Claims Awaiting Proofs a parsnanae 201 456.09 
in- e an ers a lona 1 e n- eserve for a reported claims, on whic comp ete pr 8 
4,- surance Company of Montclair, Reserve for Taxes, Etc. om oe 161,935.00 
N. J., took long strides forward dur- anidn tae ae Wa oe. 593,091.08 
ing 1944 according to its annual ee eae 
financial statement as of December OS ee apnea aie funds, with interest, _— 
31 last. The company, of which held for policyowners. acre 
Ralph R. Lounsbury is president, vohatens teen Monin 00000 
ended the ear with 101,452,241 ae r — ot eee reserves as ‘an adde 
an of life acc in Aaa as com- Surplus ‘Gapnsigued Sram 825918: . 2,742,750.38 
° Additional protection to policyowners. 
ew a $83,095,945 at the close i "$36,335, 321.85 
3e8 0 . 
31, The face amount of new ordi- Insurance in ode re arth in) ¥ — 5 Pein deans 
ale aang nena paradh cathe Sommenib saith ects. ---7.---;:-cressccccessnatps soa 
ses force during 1944 by all companies RIT cc ccsccocesssanecosheaesveeses 3.742,750.38 
0; § im the United States was equal to 1944 Payments fe Policyowners ond Benefciarls.<..00..1.  3'taooge-33 
nd about 9.2 per cent of the total in Total Payments Since Organization ...............0-seeee8 45,643,230.41 
he force at the beginning of the year. ]. W. Hughes, President 
For the Bankers National, the face 
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Provident Mutual 


Forged Ahead 


The 1944 annual report of Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, made public 
by M. A. Linton, president, shows 
that holdings of U. S. Government 
bonds were increased by $32,120,- 
000 during last year. For the third 
consecutive year, the increase in 
holdings of U. §S. Government 
bonds exceeded the total increase 
in company assets during the 
same period. Total holdings of 
government securities at the end 
of 1944 amounted to $156,376,000 
or 33.6 percent of the company’s 
total investments, and represent an 
average investment of more than 
$750 per policy owner. 

New life insurance paid for dur- 
ing the year amounted to $72,052,- 
000, an increase of 22 percent over 
the $59,083,000 reported for 1943. 
Total life insurance in force at the 
year end amounted to $1,089,170,- 
000, an increase of $33,832,000 
during the year. 

Payments made or credited to 
policy owners and beneficiaries in 
1944 amounted to $24,921,000, and 
assets belonging to them increased 
by $29,320,000. Total admitted 


_ business 


assets were $474,237,000, and com- 
pare with $444,918,000 at the end 
of 1943. 

Premium income for the year 
amounted to $35,996,000 against 
$34,171,000 in 1943. 


Great-West : Life 
Had Notable Growth 


The most successful results ever 
achieved by the Great-West Life 
Assurance Company of Winnipeg, 
Canada, were reported by W. P. 
Riley, president, and H. W. Man- 
ning, vice-president and managing 
director. 

New life insurance and annu- 
ities amounted to $116,700,000 on 
the lives of 33,000 people, while 
in force increased by 
more than $83,000,000 to reach a 
total of $842,000,000. Both are the 
largest totals ever recorded in the 
company’s 53-year history. 

Development and expansion of 
business in the United States have 
continued and accelerated until al- 
most 50% of all the company’s new 
business now originates in the 
eleven States in which it does busi- 
ness. 


Total resources of the company 
now measure $222,442,000. These 
are held in trust for the fulfillment 
of the guarantees to the company’s 
260,000 policyholders. Investments 
are well diversified, the outstand- 
ing feature in recent years having 
been the increasé in government 
bond holdings, marking the heavy 
participation in Victory Loan and 
War Bond issues. In every year 
since 1941 these subscriptions have 
exceeded the total premium income 


“and in 1944 amounted to $24,- 


000,000. Also conspicuous has 
been the rapid repayment of mort- 
gage loans and the virtual elimina- 
tion of real estate held for sale. 
Total liabilities are now $212,000,- 
000 made up almost entirely of 
amounts specifically allocated for 
future payments to policyholders. 
Capital and surplus funds afford 
added protection of over $10,000,- 
000 after providing for continu- 
ance of the same scale of dividends 
to policyholders that has been paid 
since before the war. 

During the year, $15,600,000 
was paid to policyholders, $6,000,- 
000 of this being paid to benefi- 
ciaries of deceased policyholders 
and $9,600,000 being paid to living 
policyholders. Deaths due to war 











and Non-Participating Plans. 





Fieldmen. 
detailed Agency Accounting. 
Illustrations. 


Proven System. 


American Contract. 


Address: 


Crawford H. Ellis 


President 





OPPORTUNITY. 


The Pan-American Life Offers: 


® A complete line of Policies on Participating 


® One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in 
America—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


® A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
© A New System, relieving General Agents from 
® Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
® Prospects for Insurance furnished through a 


Yes, this IS your opportunity. Write us—Your in- 
quiry will be welcome. Let us discuss with you 
your many opportunities for success under a Pan- 


Charles J. Mesman, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Orleans, U. S. A. 


Edward G. Simmons 
Executive Vice-President | 
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A PRACTICAL EXPRESSION OF A 
PERSON’S .OVE FOR HIS FAMILY— 
A POLICY IN THE ROCKFORD LIFE 





ROCKFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 


Rockford, Illinois 
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se Cc e e e 
nt omparative Results of Operations of Life Insurance 
s 
ry C i {D ber 31, 1944-1943 
i. Oompanies as 0 ecemper ' - 
1g Surplus to 
nt Policyholders Premium Premium Total Total 
ta Name of Company Total (Including U. S. Income Income Payments Total Paid Paid 
vy Capital Admitted Capital Government Excluding from to Disburse- Insurance Insurance 
id Stock Assets Stock) Holding Annuiti Annuities Policyholders ments Written* in Force* 
ar Acacia Mutual {1944 eseecees 130,976,608 5,463,748 37,926,738 16,062,828 6,040,161 11,912,754 89,226,689 580,350,849 
Washington, D. C. {1943 119,178,275 5,202,905 24,352,975 13,883,954 5,966,855 11,072,777 67,111,602 514,372,204 
ve Aid Assn. for Lutherans { 1944 63,315,862 7,256,905 3,330,1 8,791,085 : 2,763,692 4,460,076 32,291,602 292,475,748 
1e Appleton, Wis. 1943 ° 54,690, 6,376,037 1,844,415 7,512,704 2,500,742 3,884,147 26,334,108 581 
. Altantic Life {1944 500,000 41,543,475 1,680,172 12,729,200 3,969,604 196,654 2,437,868 4,141,393 15,059,734 152,357,130 
Ls Richmond, Va. \1943 500,000 38,721,939 1,372,877 9,952,071 3,805,190 134,442 2,258,817 4,198,765 12,992,406 820,497 
Baltimore Life 1944 24,348,266 1,833,123 036,150 4,920,445 , 1,738,713 4,022,069 20,231,292 46,799,994 
AS Baltimore, Md. |1943 22,384,878 1,828,456 3,911,669 4,472,156 1,686,014 3,740,584 23,040,011 136,840,938 
t. Bankers Life [1944 500,000 44,915,032 5,611,163 11,960,800 3,611,318 90,213 2,224,033 4,588,779 19,408,131 155,245,598 
Lincoln, Neb. (1943 500,000 42,363,592 5,194,254 10,276,175 3,388,471 41,790 2,215,514 4,164,831 18,243,665 142,632,126 
* Calif-Western States... {1944 875,000 71,924,498 4,833,253 22,423,145 8,017,047 293,245 4,524,272 9,360,063 2,645,227 292,936,226 
e. Sacramento, Calif. \1943 875,000 66,963,490 4,427, 17,470,545 7,424,848 244,790 49 9,796,089 25,816,079 275,042,299 
) Confederation Life... . 1944 300,000 173,196,340 15,233,127 4,832,945 16,292,134 2,417,061 11,253,436 17,133,792 67,907,996 545,581,622 
a Toronto, Can. \1943 300,000 160,202,061 10,215,185 3,723,417 15,174,704 2,059,724 10,250, 16,060,897 59,518,949 602,975,206 
of Connecticut General ; [1944 3,000,000 446,743,743 20,604,595 95,535,423 41,553,867 065, 25,625,546 51,623,158 195,411,696 1,796,581,104 
Hartford, Conn. \1943 3,000,000 395,006,161 18,292,365 72,255,146 36,429,734 17,064,302 24,251,636 47,123,450 194,137,252 1,683,151,440 
or Equitable Life... {1944 3,507,983,461 186,349,661 1,568,317,000 237,837,929 158,042,370 207,079,942 318,394,410 1,754,934,930 8,987,754,332 
o New York, N. Y. 1943 3,189,654,385 157,583,252 981,351,265 220,041,456 118,192,954 195,501,940 300,101,962 1,830,696,1 8,445,578,586 
5. Equitable Life... . {1944 1,000,000 278,047,231 13,773,825 96,884, 19,434,491 3,922,935 12,069,088 21,409,394 57,395,969 694,264,344 
rd Des Moines, lowa 1943 = 1,000,000 255,957,963 12,707,149 70,896,098 18,564,578 3,901,860 11,168,772 19,904,758 47,303,596 658,929,697 
)- Fidelity Mutual { 1944 .. 169,398,741 7,408,961 63,349,550 14,025,104 1,788,201 10,685,647 18,212,743 36,678,427 427,578,158 
Philadelphia, Pa. \1943 158,831,299 7,676,064 44,733,499 13,108,819 1,429,355 10,239,027 17,995,576 30,336,520 404,927,737 
u- Franklin Life... . }1944 = 1,650,000 65,562,179 5,014,479 15,052,069 8,086,976 1,633 3,018,778 ,299, 36,080,897 271,776,839 
1s Springfield, Hl. \1943 1,100,000 58,234,559 4,125,000 10,724,592 7,208,106 910,135 3,038,970 6,432,380 28,720,343 247,605,903 
sip Great Southern Life. . {1944 = 3,000,000 = 71,484,1 4,250,000 26,428,532 8,104,059 40,665 3,713,010 7,002,838 28,093,951 303,502,022 
id Houston, Texas 11943 3,000,000 66,542,068 4,000,000 19,799,037 7,592,294 000 3,456, 6,940,835 30,305,746 288,358,560 
Guarantee Mutual. . /1944 36,335,322 3,742,750 8,838,978 5,292,029 217,681 2,130,059 4,265,423 24,366,139 181,474,178 
Omaha, Neb. 1943 32,785,258 3,608,958 5,036,172 4,589,010 1,482 1,793,972 3,746,603 19,879,695 164,515,912 
0 Gulf Life ‘ {1944 500,000 21,799,892 2,042,000 6,002,314 9,330,642 336 1,611,670 5,993,872 99,244,124 301,345 
Jacksonville, Fla. \ 1943 500,000 16,861,704 2,107,402 2,161,142 7,439,199 557 1,205,319 5,129,998 84,190,326 222,349,019 
. Home Beneficial... . . {1944 — 1,000,000 1,986, 2,785,468 8,266,698 11,121,874 2,515,983 7,696,942 88,344,615 205,006,213 
fi- Richmond, Va. \1943 1,000,000 17,787,492 2,265,960 6,684,624 9,461,985 2,154,631 7,021,855 86,246,449 183,461,096 
rs Home Life ‘ {1944 154,055,403 6,437,544 46,093,818 15,409,857 601,892 8,530,196 14,502,449 52,179,070 530,934,513 
‘ New York, N.Y, | 1943 142,110,133 5,882,862 37,915,284 14,961,846 599,015 7,249,098 12,774,111 44,261,122  496,860,4 
ig Indianapolis Life , /1944 38,307,288 2,473,450 14,813,575 4,100,898 418,423 1,569,652 3,299,481 13,655,673 142,141,478 
Indianapolis, Ind. | 1943 453,835 2,212,417 9,223,140 3,887,993 327,464 1,948,053 3,541,696 11,813,118 133,094, 
ur Lamar Life " {1944 300,000 23,424,110 1,400,000 14,535,035 2,638,189 1,987 935,250 1,986,603 10,618,971 93,610,569 
Jackson, Miss. | 1943 300,000 21,030, 1,300,000 10,017,206 2,413,913 1, 811,922 1,742,917 8,757,774 86,389,181 
Lincoln National... . {1944 3,500,000 241,652,736 18,497,216 76,868,983 33,316,554 2,651,769 14,492,896 27,585,604 318,543,444 1,662,820,982 
- Ft. Wayne, Ind. (1943 3,500,000 216,736,646 15,466,281 61,458,007 29,095,790 2,141,610 13,467,123 27,275,722 229,102,398 1,425,652, 
Lutheran Brotherhood ... [1944 20,877,516 1,880,454 4,016,133 3,247,398 280,131 1,008,144 2,161,082 18,412,796 118,500,521 
Minneapolis, Minn. \1943 ” 17,878,949 1,777,738 2,597,516 2,715,506 194,357 873,793 1,760,895 13,384,339 101,115,454 
Lutheran Mutual. . {1944 ; 21,193,808 1,674,157 4,633,260 3,242,060 1,048,892 1,807,181 11,442,893 106,670,114 
Waverly, la. 1943 18,552,160 1,503,049 2,698,361 2,918,770 831,410 1,531,782 10,163,823 95,919,738 
The Maccabees [1944 63,420,543 462,140 17,570,044 8,116,842 5,744,238 10,353,647 42,426, 247,560,900 
Detroit, Mich. \ 1943 60,736,214 613,143 12,155,180 6,990,304 6,222,742 9,935,474 39,175, 235,897,230 
Manufacturers Life... . ... [1944 1,600,000 264,909,572 15,256,728 14,602,000 23,820,821 6,268,557 14,737,888 26,449,162 145, 751,166,471 
Toronto, Can. 11943 1,500,000 241,424,890 13,985,856 0,776, 22,019, 4,727,085 13,170,022 22,938,649 87,413,243 695,314,712 
Mass. Mutual... {1944 931,584,813 37,905,397 210,823,390 63,781,923 8,265,723 42,625,063 75,701,200 148,871,260 2,197,894,211 
Springfield, Mass. 1943 863,401,471 31,884,716 144,689, 61,873,064 5,525,139 43,521,768 82,244,983 137,736,115 2,118,031, 
Monumentai Life... .. {1944 3,000,000 62,791,497 6,973,145 48,235,860 14,242,631 2,998,972 9,417,487 62,120,233 456,325,169 
Baltimore, Md. 1943 = 2,000,000 578, 6,086,489 39, 12,870,232 2,326,941 8,030,429 67,027,931 426,279,064 
Mutual Benefit... . , ; {1944 937,351,272 39,618,609 361,907,374 72,246,212 3,357,240 61,173,072 81,908,337 134,417,005 2,273,148,501 
Newark, N. J. | 1943 880,091,237 39,086,150 272,255,318 697, 2,048,865 50,411,448 82,922,078 140,094,668 2, 131 
Mutual Life ae ‘ { 1944 251,909,683 10,186,081 434 19,307,579 1,790,770 14,106,846 23,206,516 67,916,336 723,861,526 
Waterloo, Can. 1943 235,062,565 9,437,879 t 18,171,838 1,431,673 13,244,783 21,834,226 359,694 680,026, 
Mutual Trust /1944 70,544,211 5,773,232 29,462,576 7,947,871 188,154 3,662,744 6,156,916 28,475,491 242,607,319 
Chicago, III. \1943 63,352,104 6,020,201 21,473,191 7,065,178 194,318 3,513,496 5,718,364 22,614,143 221,080 
National Life............ ... [1944 290,943,588 $14,034,192 32,656,433 23,071,438 7,410,221 17,091,633 28,361,496 61,572,948 683,019,042 
Montpelier, Vt. \1943 268,948,832 12,999,471 28,215,388 21,189,171 4,941,559 17,053,485 26,686,660 47,643,733 641,482,966 
North American Life. . {1944 500,000 17,250,853 1,403,313 5,131,861 2,110,752 2,825 810,627 1,801,212 9,819,742 84,590,463 
Chicago, III. | 1943 500,000 15,923,147 1,218,968 4,032,358 1,950,241 12,521 884,815 1,811,818 8,462,825 78,988,277 
Northern Life 1944 600,000 477,996 2,621,613 7,676,263 4,930,592 242,2: 1,888,227 4,509,538 927,857 136,746,165 
Seattle, Wash. 1943 300,000 27,466,84 2,140,842 4,274,993 4,295,359 109,119 1,888,693 3,966,227 18,397,930 123, 
Northwestern Mutual. (1944 1,757,656,104 103,014,655 442,330,118 151,477,556 8,384,573 103,123,872 163,555,860 265,152,571 4,437,471,123 
Milwaukee, Wis. \ 1943 1,637,443, 84,198,016 309,373,800 142,262,883 8,637,959 101,029,462 155,822,598 227,373,951 4,257,440, 
Ohio State Life... . ..+++.J1944 1,000,000 32,061,197 3,122,018 15,301,983 3,777,504 216,324 1,460,623 3,071,953 15,003, 969, 
Columbus, Ohio 1943 = 1,000,000 28,941,391 2,843,354 11,929,620 3,464,448 148,219 1,464,037 3,065,015 14,258,941 284, 
Oregon Mutual : )1944 27,355,982 2,000,850 11,284,689 2,965,964 138,623 1,306,908 2,242,527 9,773, 85,610,993 
Portland, Ore. (1943 24,862,930 1,861,142 9,089,152 2,546,328 108,097 1,368,074 2,157,031 7,770,134 78,489,979 
Penn Mutual. . {1944 949,107,010 51,063,397 328,294,163 63,052,812 8,664,023 51,262,584 79,611,261 135,142,969 2,141,038,301 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 1943 896,963, 046,668,450 292,158,717 60,775,455 10,003,530 50,088,578 80,278,782 123,249,139 2,082,199,121 
Peoples Life ; {1944 400,000 24,759,459 1,625,602 1,285,415 9,130,305 1,638,246 6,605,588 90,092,484 266,962,150 
Washington, D. C \1943 100,000 20,552, 1,257,780 566,908 7,909,471 1,432,622 5,782,104 397, 232,278,483 
ix Mutual. . “a ... [1944 357,346,124 14,625,589 126,935,084 28,532,578 3,590,540 17,208,515 27,190,656 657, 783,247,500 
Hartford, Conn, \ 1943 330,872,882 12,314,113 95,348,321 26,821,416 3,678,681 17,007,400 27,207,404 45,443,116 751,579,600 
Presbyterian Ministers’........... ./1944 ; 38,231,054 3,394,789 5,270,000 2,659,277 199,084 2,512,439 3,203,676 5,318,410 70,962,950 
Philadelphia, Pa. {1943 35,939,954 3,334,022 6,816,373 2,546,942 205,572 2,797,175 3,450,790 4,207,453 67,999,052 
Protective Life : .. [1944 1,000,000 20,792,447 2,200,230 7,003,221 4,817,374 65,431 2,342,372 3,773,306 28,385,424 192,328,080 
Birmingham, Ala. (1943 1,000,000 18,539,847 2,022,977 2,926,244 4,466,867 64,435 2,254,152 3,611,998 17,141,453 174,020,838 
Provident Mutual. ......... {1944 . 474,237,266 26,428,596 156,375,675 33,532,056 5 24,920,557 39,729,301 72,051,829 1,089,170,242 
Philadelphia, Pa. \ 1943 444,917,525 24,971,169 124,256,296 34,237,830 2,311,102 25,923,263 37,903,815 59,112,344 1,055, 
Sun Life Assur... . .. ; 11944 2,000,000 1,176,792,524 46,811,622 186,531,789 104,609,222 17,983,611 80,582,922 129,524,105 220,323,142 3,312,525,426 
Montreal, Can. 1943 2,000,000 1,105,936, 36,087,457 129,675,920 99,662,061 12,483,701 74,057,496 120,793,633 214,282,080 3,173,417,467 
Volunteer State. . , 1944 750,000 32,424,375 1,870,943 5,824,477 3,152,177 77,547 1,948,861 3,208,694 11,645,956 113,670,600 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 1943 750,000 30,371,537 1,748,061 3,533,173 2,821,691 103,979 1,549,479 3,019,928 10,314,508 108,919,451 
FOOTNOTES—* Includes Ordinary, Group and Industrial. , 
a Excluding contingency reserves for mortgages and real estate and for security fluctuations as well as a war contingency special surplus fund. 
b Exclusive of special reserves for fluctuations in securities and mortgage loan values amounting to $16,826,092 for 1943 and $11,883,209 for 1944. 
c Surplus funds consisting of reserve for mortality and asset fluctuations and other contingencies and reserve for mortgages. 
d Includes accident and health department. 
= — — ——— a 
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When he comes 


“marching home”’ 


he'll remember the 
New England Mutual 


For nearly two years this Com- 
pany has devoted its entire na- 
tional advertising program to the 
interests of the service man. 


First it advised him, in leading 
national weeklies, to “buy the full 
$10,000” of National Service Life 
Insurance. Later it told him to 
hold on to it and to keep it in 
force. 

a 


This typical letter from a “G.I.” 
tells the story— 

“Please allow me to com- 
pliment you on the high 
character of your advertise- 
ment. I’m sure that the sim- 
ple, straightforward way in 
which you presented the 
facts about NSLI will con- 
vince a lot of service men 
and reflect in a substantial 
increase in goodwill towards 
your company.” 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA . 1835 
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increased over former years, but 
produced only a moderate rise in 
the total mortality. 


Republic National 


Continued Progress 


A gain of $3,212,571 in insur- 
ance in force, to a new total of 
$55,279,183, was announced by 
Theo. P. Beasley, president of Re- 
public National Life Insurance 
Company of Dallas, with a corre- 
sponding gain in assets of $969,500 
to new total of $9,353,692 for 
1944, 

“These are substantial gains,” 
said Mr. Beasley, “but with them 
has come a strengthening of our 
entire financial structure. Bond 
investment has been increased to 
$3,023,027 or 32.32% of total 
assets. These are U. S. government 
bonds in furtherance of the war 
effort, together with high grade 
State, county and municipal bonds. 
In addition, we have $1,582,806 in 
F.H.A. government-insured loans 
for 16.92% of assets. These two 
items, together with cash, comprise 
52.08% of assets—a very liquid po- 
sition.” 

Republic National Life began 
business in Dallas in 1928, and is 
entering its seventeenth year. Mr. 
Beasley and associates assumed 
control and management with the 
beginning of 1937, since which 
date the company’s business has in- 
creased 500%. 


State Mutual Life 


Showed Advancement 


George Avery White, president 
of the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Company of Worcester, Mass., 
reported that substantial gains had 
been made during the year 1944 in 
assets, in insurance in force and in 
new business. 

There were 10,323 policyholders 
who purchased new life insurance 
coverage during 1944 amounting to 
$51,602,006—33% of which was 
written on the lives of people al- 
ready insured in State Mutual. 

Insurance in force covering 137,- 
725 policyholders and annuitants 
increased $31,002,286 to a total of 
$684,490,758—an all-time high for 
the company. 

In reporting to policyholders as 
to the financial strength of the 
company, Mr. White pointed out 
that the company has accumulated 
assets of more than a quarter of a 








billion dollars with which to meet 
its obligations to its policyholders, 
an increase for the year of over 
seventeen million dollars. As of 
December 31, 1944, State Mutual 
assets included $71,938,276 of 
United States government bonds— 
nearly 29% of the company’s total 
assets. This represents an_in- 
crease of fourteen million over 
1943 holdings and is double the 
amount of government bonds held 
by the company at the time Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. 

During 1944, despite war, the 
mortality experienced by the com- 
pany was relatively lower than 
normally. Claims resulting from 
deaths of policyholders in the 
armed forces constituted 11% by 
number and only 6% by amount of 
total death claims. In order to 
provide for any war service claims 
not yet reported, a special reserve 
has been created. 

Nearly three and a half million 
dollars have been set aside for divi- 
dend distribution to policyholders 
in 1945 — the directors having 
voted that 1945 dividends shall be 
on the same scale as 1944. 

To policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries, State Mutual in 1944 paid 
out $13,713,855. As in previous 
years many policyholders left their 
funds with the company to provide 
regular income over a period of 
time rather than hazard the invest- 
ment risk incurred by a lump sum 
payment. 


Russell R. Kriss 
Made General Agent 


The Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Binghamton, N. Y., 
has appointed Russell R. Kriss as 
general agent for Cleveland and 
northern Ohio, with headquarters 
in Cleveland. 

Previous to his association with 
the Security Mutual Mr. Kriss was 
a leading producer with the Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company for 
24 years. 

In spite of losing a leg in an 
accident at the age of eight, Mr. 
Kriss took an active part in high- 
school athletics, playing varsity 
basketball and football and compet- 
ing successfully in the high-jump. 

During the first World War he 
was sent on a morale-building tour 
of army hospitals. In the present 
war he served for some time as an 
instructor in aircraft assembly, 
and is now chairman of a Cleveland 
group working for the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled veterans. 
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The Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES* 
reports on its progress in 


serving human needs 


"The PURPOSE of The Equitable 
is to serve human needs—to enable 
policyholders through co-operative 
action to achieve security to a degree 
that would not be possible through 
individual effort alone. 





The Equitable during the past year continued to 
grow in usefulness to the American public and to the 
war economy of the nation. A total of $609,026,000 
of new Equitable life insurance was purchased in 
1944. This volume is a tribute to the foresight and 
patriotism of a large proportion of the American 
people, who are refraining from spending their money 
needlessly and instead are putting it aside for the future. 


It is likewise a tribute to the work of Equitable 
agents in carrying the story of life insurance and its 
benefits to the public. Most people, even though they 
realize their need for the protection that life insurance 
provides, tend to defer its purchase and must be per- 
suaded to do that which will mean much to their 
welfare and happiness. 


The aggregate of Equitable protection at the year- 
end was $8,897,754,000—a record. 


Benefit payments to policyholders and their families 
averaged $26,000 an hour throughout the past year, 
a total of $230,992,000. 


The increase in dividend rates on most types of 
policies, put into effect last year, is being continued 
for 1945, thus maintaining the /ow net cost of Equitable 
protection. An aggregate of $43,801,000 is scheduled 
for distribution to policyholders as dividends during 
1945, 

The Equitable continued to grow in financial 
strength during 1944, assets increasing $318,329,000, 
a larger gain than in any previous year. Total assets 
are $3,507,983,000. 

Holdings of United States Government obligations 
have increased to $1,568,317,000, representing policy- 


*A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


holder funds directly helping to speed victory. In 
addition to the purchase of Government securities, 
The Equitable made diversified investments in cor- 
porate securities in 1944 at an average yield of 3.51%. 


Life insurance is serving well in the war. It has 
extended and enlarged its protection of the American 
Family. It has helped those in distress. It has encour- 
aged thrift and combated inflation. It has contributed 
greatly to the financing of the war. 


In the peacetime future of our country, life insur- 
ance will be an equally dynamic factor. While con- 
tinuing as a bulwark of family security, its investment 
funds will help industry speed reconversion and ex- 
pand production, thereby providing jobs. 


Life insurance investment funds have played an 
important role in the development of America. What 
life insurance has done in the past to aid the national 
economy, it will do on an even vaster scale and with 
larger inspiration in the America of tomorrow. 


GL. Tha. 


PRESIDENT 
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Life insurance employees have their lighter moments, as you can see 
from the above "bobby sox" chorus as they burlesque the dancers at 
bottom of this page. 


Verbatim Report On 


Senatorial Debate 
(Concluded from page 49) 


sary to have an amendment to sub- 
section (b) of section 2 at all? I 
think we could put both sections to- 
gether and do exactly what is desired. 

As a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I am for the bill as it 
came from the committee. The reason 
I voted for it was that it would put 
the regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness in the hands of the States. That 
is the important thing in this bill. I 


believe that the amendments which 
have been suggested would be con- 
fusing and conflicting. In my judg- 
ment the bill would be better if it 
were left as it was reported from the 
committee than if we were to try to 
amend it on the floor of the Senate. 
I hope the amendments will be re- 
jected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. FERGUSON], which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section 
2, on page 2, line 4, after the word 
“Congress,” it is proposed to insert 


the words “except the act of July 2, 
1890, as amended, known as the Sher- 
man Act, and/or the act of October 
15, 1914, as amended, known as the 
Clayton Act.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
I urge the Senate to adopt the pend- 
ing amendment. I do so for this rea- 
son: The Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Wyoming have given 
a great deal of time and attention to 
this measure. It is not a problem with- 
out difficulties. I am satisfied that the 
purpose of the Senator from Michigan 
and my purpose are identical. The 
purpose is to enable the States and the 
Congress to have time to adjust a 
very complicated business to a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court and to 
the antitrust laws. There is no pur- 
pose to issue an invitation from the 
United States Senate to the States to 
enact laws which would establish mo- 
nopolies in this business. 

The moratorium as proposed in the 
bill, and as now proposed by the 
Senator from Michigan in his amend- 
ment, covers the entire field, and does 
it in such a way that there can be no 
misunderstanding. We are extending 
to the States complete immunity for 
their State tax laws, and, as stated 
in section 4, we are granting a mora- 
torium for the purpose of enabling 
adjustments to be made and legisla- 
tion to be adopted by the several 
States and Congress. I believe the 
issue is quite clear. The purpose 
would be attained by the language of 
the bill together with the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan, and 
1 hope the amendment will be adopted. 











A scene from the musical revue "Varieties of 1945" which was recently presented at Manhattan Center in New 
York City by the employees’ association of Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. At top of this page 
some of the men in the cast seem to think their sweaters outdo the genuine article! 
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ONE CASE OR A DOZEN 


Surplus Lines 
Handled With Dispatch 


Renewable and/or Convertible 
5-10-15-20 Year Term 
Term to Age 65 


Mortgage Cancellation Policies 
(Yearly Renewable Term) 


Complete Line of Juveniles 
From age 0 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 


-PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


LFF 
QD: in 1906 


LADS 


Founded 


en 





























FUTURE?! 


If the future of a company is 


envisaged by past perform- 
ance, the Monumental Life 
with its eighty-seven years 
of progress and experience, 
holds promise that inspires 
confidence in its representa- 
tives and policyowners. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


3altimore, Maryland 








THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
IS AN INSTITUTION OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE conducted in 


the interests of its policyholders. Such 
was the purpose of its founders in 
1865, a purpose which has been proudly 
maintained through nearly eight decades 
of continuous development. And such 
will be the purpose that will guide the 
destiny of this Company in the genera- 
tions yet to be. 


In the past year, the new business secured 
by the Sun Life of Canada amounted to 
$220,323,142. The assurances in force 
increased by $139,107,959 and now 
total $3,312,525,426. The benefits paid 
during the year were $80,582,921, which 
brings the total amount paid since the 
founding of the Company to $1,710,- 
446,363. The Company’s activities dur- 
ing 1944 give ample evidence of its 
continued progress. The business and 
the assets of the Company have increased, 
and substantial additions have been made 
to surplus and other funds to further 
safeguard policyholders’ interests. 


* * * 


Copy of the Annual Report for 1944 
may be obtained from: 


Sun Life of Canada, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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50 Years of Service 
In Peace and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $147,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $60,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of 
$20,000,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. . . . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 


w Ww Ww 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 


























The Future of Selling 


E. Paul Huttinger writes: “The salesman is a 
maker of markets before he is a distributor. He 
unveils latent needs and discovers new needs in 
changing laws, changing conditions ahd customs. 
To the prospect these needs are unknown. He is 
quite aware of events that happen but not of his 
exposure through those events. In our business it 
is marriage, children, education, old age, business, 
and taxation. : 


“The business of selling can be justified only by 
giving the customer more for his money than he 
gets from competitive systems of distribution—1. 
By selling the same product cheaper; 2. By selling 
a better product for the same price; 3. By service 
with the sale which makes the satisfied customer 
willing to ignore price differential because his in- 
terest js protected as long as the product is in use. 
Every salesman now at work is being judged by 
these standards. 


“What people will think of selling as a future 
business or profession will be determined by what 
we are doing for our reputations now, by the rec- 
ord we write as a small and courageous volunteer 
army behind the banner of individual enterprise 
and initiative.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


Independence Square - 


Philadelphia 
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e PASSING JUDGME 


HEN does an agent become one of the “older 

men” in his agency? The question is not aca- 
demic, since managers and general agents in their 
reports and discussions continually refer to the im- 
possibility of teaching and training their older men. 
The implication is, of course, that these men are now 
the victims of bad habits (for which the agency head 
is in no way responsible) and absolutely nothing can 
be done about it. 








* * * 


F these older men spent ten years in the life insur- 

ance business before the manager or general agent 
became acquainted with them, there would be some 
sense in this point of view, and no sense in my writing 
about it. In many cases however the “older man” 
was brought into the business by the very man who 
is conceding his inability to help him, on the ground 
that his bad habits are too firmly established. Some- 
times the denial of responsibility, on the part of the 
agency head, for the poor working habits of agents 
recruited and trained by him, is laughable. 

When does an agent become one of the “older men?” 
In many cases this transition takes place at the very 
time that the general agent first becomes aware of 
the fact that he is not getting to first base. It is not, 
then, a question of time at all, but rather an admission 
of inability to cope with a tough situation. 








« CANADIAN LETTE 


Ewes humble scribe occupies an office which, for 
some reason or other, seems to be a “last resort” 
target for nearly every dashed life insurance sales- 
man in the country. At the moment we possess just 
a little more life insurance than we think we can afford 
to carry, but we’re not kicking. It is our one desire 
to live long enough so that we can watch the checks 
flow the other way. When that day arrives, brother, 
out goes Tippy the Typewriter into an old ash can 
we’re saving for that very occasion. 
* * * 


UT now we think we have a right to protest. As 
we said before, we think we know every life agent 
on the beat. We talk to each other by first name now; 
and we’ve even gone so far as to turn the tables on 
a few of them by taking them out to lunch. And hav- 
ing reached the limit of our financial ability to buy 
any more of their stock in trade, we’ve become har- 
dened; we can say “no” with comparative ease—and 
mean it. 

Now we’re afraid. They’ve started sicking women 
onto us. We love the ladies, God bless ’em. But we've 
never had ’em running after us before. Therefore, 
when they call us on the phone or drop into the office, 
we wonder what’s up. Sure enough, it doesn’t take 
long to find out. They’re selling life insurance. 

We more or less treated it, for a while, as a war 
measure. The regular guys have gone to do their 
duty; and someone had to take their places. We fig- 
ured we could stand it, if just for that reason. But 
no, we’ve been disillusioned all the time. The women 
are in life insurance to stay. They’ve made such 4 
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N a recent discussion of “Skill In Prospecting,” a 

number of general agents prefaced their remarks 
with the statement that nothing can be done with the 
“older men.” When were they “younger men?” Last 
year? Five years ago? What was done for them 
before they became too old to learn? And what is 
being done right now for those members of the agency 
who are not yet “older men?” Probably very little— 
and soon they, too, will be “older men” and then they, 
too, will be hopeless. 


If the parents of a sixteen-year-old who did not 
brush his teeth regularly, casually remarked that there 
was nothing to do about it since he is no longer a child 
and is now set in his ways, even their best friends 
would ask “where were: you when he was a child?” 
Perhaps the same technique should be used in the life 
insurance business and the question “where were tou 
before he became an older man?” should be asked 
regularly. 

* * 7 

HE obvious fact is that those “older men” who 

can’t be helped today, received no training what- 
ever, when they were “younger men.” And the gen- 
eral agent, assuming he was around in their early 
days, must bear full responsibility for their bad work 
habits. 




















dashed good showing as insurance salesmen that com- 
panies in Canada aren’t inclined to give them the 
brush-off when the war’s over. So you can see what’s 
going to happen to little guys like me who like the 
ladies and usually fall for their sales phoopharaw. 

* * a 


E don’t know what the situation in the States 

is on this matter, but here are a few facts rela- 
tive to the invasion of life insurance by women in 
Canada during the last few years: They’ve definitely 
impressed themselves upon executivedom as a future 
necessity in the business; they take the work more 
seriously than do the men; they’re not so tempted to 
wander into a pub or the nearest movie if things be- 
gin to drag; they mingle more with other folk at 
night; recent figures indicate that licensing of women 
agents in the Canadian provinces has gone up 200 
per cent over a year or two ago; the industry will be 
able to absorb all the former agents who enlisted and 
will be returning shortly and still keep the ladies; 
executives have found that the women can sell much 
easier to office women; and, if you haven’t already 
guessed it, they’ve also noticed that women don’t do so 
badly when they train their guns on business men. 

7 * * 

HAT about the women salesmen themselves? 

They just love it. In interviews with some of 
them, they’ve told us that one of the things they like 
about selling life insurance is that they are on an 
equal basis with the mere male in so far as commis- 
sions are concerned. So that would seem to be an- 
other reason why they won’t switch to something else. 





PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frankfort, Indiana 


38th Annual Statement 
For Year Ending December 31, 1944 





ASSETS 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Bstate.......... $ 3,448,188.59 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building... 105,726.82 
Real Estate, Sold Under Contract............. 191,395.50 
Loans on Company Policies..............+++++ 1,270,486.34 
Bonds—United States Government ..........- 5,740,646.24 
Monda—Oeae.... « «wsawedae o cniewds comme sss nneemn 2,643,208.77 
Stocks—Common and Preferred ..........+.++ 435,910.00 
ee a ere ee ae Ao 466,053.32 
Interest Due and Accrued ...........c0e--s008 83,946.47 
Net Outstanding Premiums ............+...+++ 273,717.94 
All Gthe® AMMBES . oecsee ccc cess: igtag s+ Cdeenee 2,262.68 

Ce NE onc cudeedcic 0 <u) secninnnct $14,661,542.67 
Deduct—Assets Not Admitted ..............+. 18,454.45 

Total Admitted Assets .......0..ee-seeee $14,643,088.22 

LIABILITIES 

ee TR OO rr Te $12,312,881.75 
Reserve for Losses—No Proofs Received...... 45, 31 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance...... 52,592.63 
RaemerVS Bee THB cc cccccecestcarenscvvevcesee 64,564.89 
Reserve for Trust Pumas. occcsccccccscccssescs 345,217.46 
Reserve for Coupons and Dividends........... 300,761.99 
Reserve for Depreciation of Real Estate...... 37,486.07 
Reserve for Mortality and Investment Fluctua- 

SE 6.6. 0-00:5.0.00:0030606009045008 so rbd sce és ceeeed 75,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies ............es++e00- 624,798.88 
Al Gee LARMIE oc ccc cccccssdbe sp Peccswdade 83,811.24 

TORE SEE. 6p cccdcevceyeves epndaas $13,943,088.22 
Cte BONE Gib o.606600necéeeers rere > & 300,000.00 
I CIOS 6:.6-0.0i 5 eh cies ccncstestoeugae 400,000.00 

ED hss icksdennes ta canheen weesceseee $14,643,088.22 
Total AAMAS AMOS o6ciseicwesicciccescvcuse $14,643,088.22 
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the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 
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Guardian Has New 
Juvenile Series 


NEW series of Juvenile pol- 
A icies including Endowments 

to Ages 16-21; broader un- 
derwriting of aviation risks at a 
rated premium; and a lower in- 
terest basis for Optional Settle- 
ments has been announced by The 
Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America. Changes are 
effective March 1, except the new 
schedule of aviation ratings which 
became effective February 7. 

Guardian Options, now num- 
bered 1-6, inclusive, are on a 2% 
per cent interest base with the ex- 
ception of the Interest Option (Op- 
tion 1) which is on a 2 per cent 
basis. Since no distinction is now 
made between the interest rates on 
withdrawable and non-withdraw- 
able funds, the new Optional Set- 
‘ tlement Provisions contain some 
advantages over the former op- 
tions where the interest basis was 
less on withdrawable funds. Fur- 
thermore, Option 4 (Instalments 
for Life with 10 Years Guaran- 
teed) and Option 5 (Instalment 
Refund Annuity) provide larger 
monthly instalments when the op- 
tion is selected by the insured or 
an owner during the insured’s 
life-time for settlement of death 
claim proceeds. 

Option 6 (Joint and Survivor- 
ship Option with 10 Years Guar- 
anteed) is not embodied in the 
policy but may be added on re- 
quest. 

To conform with the above 
changes, the company’s Special 
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Life Income Endowment now has 
a higher maturity value and, of 
course, a higher premium. The 
reserves on this policy, however, 
continue to be accumulated on a 
3 per cent basis. Because of the 
relatively high investment ele- 
ment, S.L.ILE. at 55 has been dis- 
continued. 

Also affected by the change in 
the interest basis of the options 
are the Company’s Family Income 
Riders. The latter now consist of 
Family Income for 10, 15 and 20 
years and a Family Income at 65, 
all providing $10 per month. The 
first monthly income payment 
under these riders will be made 
as of date of death. 

Commutation of payments on 
the contractual basis of 2% per 
cent is allowed if requested by the 
insured and the commuted value 
may be merged with the proceeds 
of the policy proper. 

Family Income riders permit 
conversion as of attained age only 
to annual premiums, life or en- 
dowment forms without medical 
examination at any time not less 
than 10 years prior to expiry date. 
Amounts of insurance to which 
the rider may be changed are 
printed in the rider. 


Juvenile Series 


The Guardian’s new series of 
Juvenile Policies are available in 
all states in which the company 
operates except in New York State. 
The series includes: Endowments 
to Ages 16-21, inclusive (not is- 
sued for periods less than 10 
years); Ordinary Life, ages 5 to 


14; 20 Year Endowment, Ages 0 
to 14; 20 Payment and 30 Payment 
Life, Ages 0-14. 

On all policies, the full face 
amount is payable (at age 5 and 
up) in event of death benefits be- 
ing graded from age 0 to age 4 
inclusive. Extended term insur- 
ance increases as the graded death 
benefit increases. All policies are 
available without war or aviation 
restrictions, and with Applicant’s 
Waiver of Premium provision at 
small additional premium. 


Aviation Program 


Guardian’s new Aviation Risk 
Schedule offers coverage at rated 
premiums and subject to stated 
limits in the following classifica- 
tions: 

PILOTS AND CREW MEMBERS 

1. Scheduled airline pilots and 
crew members; 2. Non-scheduled 
commercial pilots holding trans- 
port or commercial certificates in- 
cluding business flying only in 
company-owned plane, and _ in- 
structors, charter flying, sightsee- 
ing, etc.; 3. Pilots with private 
certificates; 4. Student pilots; 5. 
Test pilots and erop-dusting pilots. 
PASSENGERS 

1. Non-scheduled business travel 
in airplane owned by employer; 
2. Other non-scheduled commer- 
cial flying, taxi or charter flying, 
pleasure flying. 

These extras assume flying in 
the United States and Canada 
only. For other flying submission 
of an inquiry to the Home Office 
is required. Rated insurance will 
be issued only on the Ordinary 
Life and higher premium plans. 

The premium waiver clause will 
still exclude disability due to avia- 
tion except as a fare-paying air- 
line passenger. Neither disability 
annuity nor double indemnity will 
be granted on cases rated for avia- 
tion. 

Military pilots or crew members 
and student pilots in military ser- 
vice will not be considered for in- 
surance at this time. 


New York Life Plan For 


Civil Airline Pilots 


The New York Life Insurance 
Company has adopted a program 
whereby civilian pilots and other 
civilian members of crews may ob- 
tain insurance coverage for the 
face amount in event of death oc- 
curring as a result of operating 
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AETNA LIFE 
Retains 1943 dividend scale for 1944. Jan., 
1944, Pg. 31. 1945 dividend scale unchanged 
from 1944. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


AMERICAN UNION LIFE 
Adds some policies and drops others. Sept., 
1944. Pg. 56 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Rates on annuities changed, March, 1944, 
Pg. 42. Broad revisions made. Feb., 1945, Pg. 
62. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
Changes rates on Jan. |, 1944. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 

BANKERS NATIONAL, N, J. 


Adds Life Expectation and Term to 65 con- 
tracts. Jan., 1944, Pg. 31. Issues new juvenile 
policy. July, 1944, Pg. 50. 


BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 


Introduces The Family Circle Policy ‘Life 
Paid-up at 65), April, 1944, Pg. 20. Offers 
New Endowment Forms. Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 


Rounds out pension program. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Increases Single Premium Rates, Nov., 1944, 
Pg. 78 


BOSTON MUTUAL 


1944 dividend scale increased. Feb., 1944, 
Pa. 29. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


Changes dividend scale effective July |, 1944. 
Aug., 1944, Pg. 46. 


CANADA LIFE 
Revises rates and options. Jan., 1943, Pg. 33. 


Revised dividend scale announced. July, 1944, 
Pq. 50 ‘ 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


Columbian National Life issues new rate book 
with higher rates, Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


1944 dividend schedule céntinued for 1945. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. Announces New Aviation 
Program. Feb., 1945, Pg. 60. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


New 1945 Dividend Scale adopted. Dec., 
1944. Pg. 42. 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE, IND. 
Revises Pfd. Male Rates. Dec., 1944. Pg. 44. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN, DEL. 


New interest basis. March, 1943, Pg. 58. Con- 
_s dividend scale for 1944. Feb., 1944: 
@ Fi. ° 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Lowers substandard premiums. Aug., 1944, 
Pg. 46. 


EQUITABLE LIFE SOCIETY OF U. S. A. 


Pension Trust Plans. September, 1943, Pg. 28. 
Increases 1944 dividend scale by 12 per cent. 
Feb., 1944. Pg. 31. Broadens Aviation Cov- 
erage. July, 1944. Pg. 50. Plans to adopt 
2/2 per cent interest rate. Dec., 1944. 
Pg. 44, 


FARM BUREAU LIFE 
Sets 1944 dividend scale, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


FEDERAL LIFE, CHICAGO 
Adopts 3% interest rate. Jan., 1943, Pq. 30. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE . 
Further liberalization of non-medical rules. 
March, 1944, Pg. 42. Widens coverage at 
lower juvenile ages, Aug., 1944. Pg. 46. 


——_—_——— 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
Revises rates and introduces Ret. Inc. at 60. 
Sept., 1944. Pq. 58. 


FRANKLIN LIFE 
Broadens underwriting rules on air pilots. 
Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


Continues same dividend scale. July, 1943, 
A = Retains dividend scale. July, 1944, 
g. 50. ; 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


New par. and non-par. rates in effect. May, 
1943, Pg. 28. Deferred annuity at age 70 
adopted, October, 1943, Pg. 30. Replaces W. 
L. End. at 85 and Pfd. Risk Ordinary N. P. 
contracts with ordinary Life N. P Introduces 
Term to 65, April, 1944, Pg. 20. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 


Changes Family income and Mortgage Re- 
tirement Riders. October, 1943, Pg. 28. 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
Will pay dividends in 1945 on basis of scale 
effective 1944. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


HOME LIFE, N. Y. 


Increases dividends for 1944. Feb., 1944, 
Pg. 31. Retains 1944 dividend scale for first 
quarter of 1945. Jan., 1945. Pg. 60. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Expands Juvenile Insurance plans, April, 1944, 
Pg. 20. New basis for single premium on- 
nuities, Oct., 1944, Pq. 50. 1944 dividend 
scale continued in 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


LAMAR LIFE 
Non-Medical Procedure Changed. June, 1943, 
Pg. 58. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Revises industrial and ordinary rates. Sept., 
1944, Pg. 57 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


New War Clause Adopted. June, 1943, Pg. 59. 
Broad revisions in rates made. June, 1944, 


Pg. 55 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 


Adopts new accident and health policy. 
Sept., 1944, Pg. 56. 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
Adopts the 1943 dividend scale for 1944, Feb., 
1944, Pg. 3}. 


MARYLAND LIFE 
— 1943 dividend scale after April |, 
1944, 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
Non-medicol privilege liberalized. March, 
1943, Pg. 48. New rate and option basis 
adopted. May, 1943, Pg. 29. Now issuing 
Double Indemnity from ages 15-20. July, 1943, 
Pq. 30. Extends settlement options. March, 
1944, Pq. 42. Issues Endowment at !8 policy, 
Oct., 1944, Pg. 50. , 


MONARCH LIFE 
Introduces Several New Plans. April, 1943, 
Pg. 27. 


MUTUAL LIFE OF N. Y. 


Dividends for 1944 on same scale as 1943, 
Feb., 1944; Pg. 31. Increases juvenile limit 
to $10,000. March, 1944, Pg. 44. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
Dividend scale adopted in 1944 continued 
sgain for 1945. Jan., 1945, Pg. 60. 


NATIONAL LIFE, VT. 
Retains 1943 scale of dividends for i944. 
Feb., 1944, Pg. 29. 














NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
Keeps for 1945 dividend scale adopted in 
1942. Dec., 1944. Pg. 42. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Adopts 2!/2 per cent rate of interest for policy 
reserves. June, 1944, Pg. 55. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
Continues 1944 dividend scale into 1[945, 
Dec., 1944. Pq. 42. 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE, LOS ANGELES 


Non-medical limits changed. August, 1943, 
Pg. 54. Junior Estate Policy Introduced, 
Nov., 1944, Pgs. 76 and 78. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE, N. C. 
Term to 65 Policy adopted. Nov., 1943; Pg. 42. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
Resets Substandard Limits. Dec.. 1944. Pg. 
42. Adopts 2!% interest basis. Jan., 1945, 
Pg. 62. 


PAN AMERICAN LIFE 


Adds participating lines. Plans to mutualize. 


Jan., 1943, Pg. 31. New rates adopted on 
Amer. Exp. 3%, Ill. Std. reserve basis. Feb., 
1944, Pg. 29. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


"Balanced Protection” policy issued. Feb., 
1943. Pg. 26. Enlarges juvenile program. 
May, 1943, Pg. 28. Contract changes made. 
July, 1944, Pg. 48. 


PEOPLES LIFE, IND. 
Issues elective annuities. Aug., 1944, Pg. 48. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


Increases par and non-par rates. Nov., 1943; 
Pg. 40. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts 2! per cent for reserve basis. Aug., 
1944, Pg. 46. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL, PHILA., PA. 


Policies Placed on American Experience and 
2/2 per cent basis. May, 1944, Pg. 22. Adds 
to juvenile coverage. July, 1944, Pg. 48. Acts 
on 1945 dividend scale. Jan., 1945, Pg. 62. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF 
AMERICA 
Adjusts dividend scale for 1945 slightly. Jan., 
1945, Pg. 62. New Juvenile Endowment. Feb., 
1945, Pg. 60. New E65 Intermediate Policy. 
Feb., 1945, Pg. 62. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
Revisions made in rates and policy provisions. 
Sept. 1944. Pg. 56 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, NEB. 
Annuity values changed—Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE, BINGHAMTON, 
N.Y 
New dividend scale effective May |, (944. 
May, 1944, Pg. 22. New accident policy 
issued, Oct., 1944, Pg. 52. 


SHENANDOAH LIFE 


Makes change in reserve basis. Jan., 1944, 
Pg. 31. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
Adopts Preferred Risk W. L. Policy. 1944 
dividend rate reduced on most policies. Jan., 
1944. Pg. 33. Continues 1944 dividend scale 
n 1945. Dec., 1944. Pq. 42. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
1944 Dividend action. May, 1944, Pg. 5I. 


WESTERN RESERVE LIFE 
Non-Par rates increased. Sept. 1944. Pg. 58. 
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or riding in an aircraft of a com- 
mercial airline incorporated in 
the United States or Canada and 
flying on a regularly scheduled 
route. 

The program calls for’ the 
following schedule of maximum 
amounts and annual extra pre- 
miums: 

Between definitely established 
airports within the United States 
and Canada for amounts up to 
$25,000 with an annual extra pre- 
mium of $4 per thousand, 

Between definitely established 
airports within the United States 
and Canada or between such air- 
ports and definitely established 
airports in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, Cuba and 
other West Indies islands or Ber- 
muda for amounts up to $10,000 
with an annual extra premium of 
$7 per thousand, 

Between definitely established 
airports within the United States 
and Canada or between such air- 
ports and definitely established 
airports anywhere else in the 
world for amounts up to $10,000 
with an annual extra premium of 
$15 per thousand. 

Applications will be considered 
for any plan of insurance except 
Family Income, Term or Two-Year 
Term-Ordinary Life. No Double 
Indemnity or Waiver Benefits will 
be granted. 

This coverage, of course, will be 
issued with the regular war clause 
which limits coverage for civilian 
deaths during the first two years 
as a result of war outside the 
United States and Canada. 


Mutual Benefit Life 


Revalues Policies 


On December 31, 1944, the re- 
serves on all policies in The Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany were increased beyond the 
amount originally required by the 
contracts. This change, from the 
American 3 per cent to the Ameri- 
can 2% per cent basis, involved 
the transfer of $8,918,687 from 
contingency reserves (surplus) to 
policy reserves. The purpose of 
the change, the company stated, 
was to increase the security of all 
policies. In accordance with well- 
established company practice, non- 
forfeiture values of all policies 
now in force will be computed on 
the American 2% per cent basis 
where that course will have the 
effect of increasing the values. 
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Berkshire Continues 
Dividend Scale 


Berkshire Life Insurance Com- 
pany will continue the present 
dividend scale for the dividend 
year beginning May 1, 1945. 

Interest on dividend accumula- 
tions and on funds under settle- 
ment options has been continued 
for the calendar year 1945 at the 
previous rate of 3 per cent, or the 
guaranteed rate, where higher. 


Bankers of Iowa Rates 
and Dividends Revised 


Effective April 1, Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines will make 
a number of changes in rates and 
dividends and one change in pol- 
icy provisions. 

Settlement options after the 
first of next month will conform 
to the settlement options in the 
Single Premium policies recently 
adopted. Options A, C, D and E 
will be on the 2% per cent interest 
base. Option B (funds left on de- 
posit at interest) will be on the 2 
per cent basis. 

Cash values at age 60 and 65 
will be increased and this has 
caused an increase in premium 
rates. Rates on the Family Main- 
tenance extra have also been re- 
vised upward because of the 
lower yield on investments. Rates 
on other policies are not being 
changed. 


Dividends Reduced 


On April 1, a reduced dividend 
scale will become effective. In 
announcing this adjustment to 
the company’s field force, D. N. 
Warters, vice-president and actu- 
ary, said, “The interest rate avail- 
able on new investments began a 
gradual decline about ten years 
ago, and that decline has resulted 
in a reduction of dividends earned 
for policy owners. In recent years, 
most of the company’s cash in- 
come available for investment has 
gone into United States Govern- 
ment bonds, at a maximum inter- 
est yield of 2% per cent. One hun- 
dred and fifty-four million of the 
company’s invested dollars have 
thus gone to war. The low rate of 
interest return on those invest- 
ments has naturally affected the 
average rate of earning on the 
company’s assets.” 

The “Simultaneous Death” or 
“Common Disaster” provision has 
been included in each Bankers 
Life policy. 


Manhattan Life New 
Retirement Annuity Rates 


Manhattan Life of New York has 
adopted a revised scale of rates on 
the Retirement Annuity policy, 
samples of which are shown as fol- 
lows: 








MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Retirement Annuity Rates 
Monthly Annuity Purchased by $100 Annual Premium. 
Monthly Life Income at Maturity Guaranteed 
10 Years Certain 








Age at Age65 Waiver Age60 Waiver 
Issue Male of Prem. Female of Prem. 
10 $57.98 $39.04 
15 49.33 2.59 32.91 4.60 
20 41.59 2.87 27.43 5.02 
25 34.67 22.53 
30 28.47 3.49 18.14 5.80 
35 22.93 4 14.21 
40 17.97 4.39 10.71 6.72 
45 13.53 7.51 
50 9.50 5.62 4.65 7.14 
55 5.88 6.09 2.10 6.10 
= 8 


Lutherans Adopt New 


Retirement Income Rates 


On Jan. 1 the Aid Association for 
Lutherans, Appleton, Wis., adopted 
new rates and cash values for re- 
tirement income contracts. Samples 
from the rate book follow: 








AID ASSOCIATION FOR LUTHERANS 


Rates and Values on Retirement 
Income Policies—Males* 
Without Benefits—Per $1,000 
Effective January 1, 1945 


At Age 65 —Cash Values 
End of Att. Age Att. Age 
20 Yrs. 60 65 


20 = $32.91 $25.97 419 1319 1656 
39.44 30.96 539 1304 1656 

30 48.35 36.89 686 1279 (1656 

* 35 61.11 45.02 892 1245 =: 1656 
40 80.50 56.59 1195 1195 =: 1656 
45 113.62 74.18 1656 1110-1656 


At Age At Age 
60 65 


50 180.29 104.15 978 =: 1656 
55 380.41 164.05 716 1656 
60 341.97 1656 


* $1,000 insurance or reserve, which ever is greater. At 
maturity $10 monthly income, 120 months certain. Ma- 
turity cash value: at age 60, $1,873; at age 65, $1,656. 








Franklin Life Makes 
Large Gains 


The production pace set in Janu- 
ary by the Franklin Life was car- 
ried through February’ which 
showed a gain of 58.3 per cent in 
new business over February of 
1944, Total business for the first 
two months of 1945 reflected a gain 
of 70 per cent over the volume is- 
sued during January and February 
of 1944. First year premiums for 
the first two months of 1945 were 
$408,009, a gain of 38.4 per cent 
over the same months of last year. 
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Tuts YEAR will welcome into the world more than 
two million brand-new American babies. 

Such heart-warming evidence of the vitality of 
the American family is of real comfort to all of us 
in these days. This evidence also helps to make 
this an appropriate time for the New York Life 
Insurance Company to be observing its 100th year 





H eart-warming Thought 
| on a 100th Birthday 
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of protecting the American family, making the 
American family more secure. 

New York Life believes that its 100 years of 
experience and stability will contribute toward 
making the next 100 years secure and happy for 
many of those new American babies, for many of 
their families—and for many more families to come. 








NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY—SERVING THE NATION 


100 YEARS 





A Mutual Company Founded in 1845 - 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Mortgages — The problem of 
adequate housing, both now and 
in postwar America, is something 
of paramount interest to life in- 
surance companies since the na- 
tion is more and more looking to 
them for funds for this purpose. 
But the investment officer must see 
a proper return on the money ad- 
vanced. An authoritative discus- 
sion of this whole question begins 
on Page 18. 


* * * 


Passage—Both the House and 
the Senate at Washington, D. C., 
agreed on the terms of the final 
bill to remedy the situation that 
arose when the Supreme Court 
said insurance is commerce. Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
signed the measure and it is now 
law. You will find its complete 
text on Page 36. 


* . * 


Security—The recommendations 
which life insurance company men 
and producers have made regard- 
ing the national social security 
program were long in study and 
preparation. The procedure they 
suggest has been made public and 
is given on Page 42. 


* * . 


Canada—To the North, three, 
instead of two, political parties 
are striving for supremacy. The 
C.C.F. appears bent on "nation- 
alization" of life insurance. What 
that may mean can be understood 
from the story that starts on Page 
12. 


* . * 


Kudos — A British expert in 
Dundee was interested in our no- 
table series on ''New Perspectives 
In Management" by Dr. Harry 
Arthur Hopf. His opinions on the 
first ten articles in that series show 
that our cousins across the Atlan- 
tic are wide awake to modern 
business analysis. You will see them 
on Page 26. 
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Tomorrow 


HE hands on the clock of 

Mars begin to point to to- 
morrow—that tomorrow when 
the guns are still and the lights 
go on again. Then the veterans 
will be returned to civilian pur- 
suits even faster than is now the 
case. And among those who will 
no longer wear our country’s 
uniform will be thousands of 
women who have served in the 
WACs, the WAVES, the 
SPARS and other units. What 
influence will the experiences of 
these women, most of them the 
mothers-to-be of the new world 
that is in the making, have on 
their own personalities? What 
attitude, among other things, 
will they bring back toward life 
insurance and the part they ex- 
pect it to play in their future 
lives? 

Recently, the First Air Force 
completed a study on the whole 
subject, with the WACs as data- 
furnishers. It was found that the 
WAC, like any woman, wants 
her own home. Unlike most 
women, she wants to go ahead 
with her education. To top it all 
off, she wants the head of her 
potential family to carry $10,000 
of life insurance! 

Of course, her thinking in 
that nice sum of $10,000 may 
have been motivated to some ex- 
tent by the top level set up for 
National Service Life Insur- 
ance. However, there can be no 
doubt that she has seen many 
instances of what life insurance 
can accomplish — instances in 
such number as never would 
have come under her ken had she 
not been in the service. Note 
this, too—the big majority of 
the WACs who expressed their 
views felt that for a family of 
husband, wife and two children, 
there should be an income of 
about $3,500 minimum annually. 
With $10,000 life insurance, 
that means about ten per cent of 
the family income going into 
premiums for the protection. 

What the queried WACs 
seemed to take blithely in their 
stride was the cold fact that 
$3,500 annually is considerably 
more than is earned by over 96 
per cent of the wage earners of 
the United States in normal 
times. The $3,500 assumption 
may be just feminine optimism 


in a special age bracket, but at 
least the survey showed clearly 
that a realization of the benefits 
and value of life insurance had 
deeply impressed the service 
women. That impression must 
be taken into account by the life 
insurance companies and by the 
agents who may be inclined to 
be pessimistic about life insur- 
ance sales in the world of to- 
morrow. It may well turn pes- 
simism into optimism. 
a * 


Proffitt vs. Profit 


N the Legislature of New York 

there is pending a bill which 
would raise the amount of sav- 
ings bank life insurance which 
can be purchased from $3,000 to 
$7,500. The most active proponent 
of the measure is Henry W., 
Proffitt, chairman of the Savings 
Bank Life Insurance Fund for 
the Empire State. He contends 
that the banks pay the same 
State taxes as do life insurance 
companies; that the life insur- 
ance operations of the banks are 
under supervision of the State 
insurance department; and that 
the New York insurance law 
specifically exempts employees 
of savings bank life insurance 
from the license provisions that 
apply to regular life insurance 
agents. The New York Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters is op- 
posed to bill, as well it may be. 

Continued and large expan- 
sion of such a State Life Insur- 
ance Fund means smaller com- 
missions and harder work for 
the life underwriter. He it is 
who has carried the message of 
life insurance to every house and 
individual. He it is who has 
made America the world’s best 
protected country from the 
standpoint of life insurance. He 
it is who has made people take 
out life insurance almost in spite 
of themselves—and has done it 
by the sweat of his brow and the 
ache of his feet. He rightly re- 
sents the implication that his 
usefulness is over and that now 
the State can begin to oust him. 

Admittedly, the bill does not 
prevent anyone from buying life 
insurance where he wishes. But 
it does deal with a situation that 
is already preferential to the 
State as against regular life in- 
surance companies and theif 
agents. 
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NEXT MONTH 


HE series of articles on ‘New 

Perspectives In Management," by 
Dr. Harry Arthur Hopf, will be con- 
tinued; following his analysis of the 
trend in executive salaries as set forth 
in our January and February issues. 
This series has attracted widespread 
attention, both here and abroad, 
from those who comprehend the need 
for a scientifi approach to the prob- 
lems of executives. As can be seen 
on Page 26 herein, foreign adminis- 
trative experts, as well as those in 
this country, are fully aware of the 
importance of Dr. Hopf's treatment 
of a complex subject. 


! pe the agent in the field, the prime 
consideration is production. Upon 
his success or failure as a salesman 
depends the livelihood of himself and 
his family. His first duty is to him- 
self and to them. His next is to the 
public he serves; and then he begins 
to consider his company. Admittedly, 
these responsibilities dovetail and 
overlap, but sales are his real hurdle. 
An outstanding life insurance sales- 
man will set forth some methods that 
persistently create new business. 


hee sub-committee _on Federal 
legislation, of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, is prepar- 
ing an interim report on the status 
of State regulation of insurance now 
that the Senate and House insurance 
moratorium bill has become law. (The 
bill has just been signed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.) A discussion 
of what may now transpire will be 
presented, incorporating the text of 
the commissioners’ attitude and mak- 
ing specific application to the busi- 
ness of life insurance today, and to 
when the critical date of January |, 
1948, arrives. 


Contidence 


‘T IS unquestionably true that the business of life insur- 
ance is conducted on a keenly competitive basis, regard- 
less of individual opinion to the contrary, and apart from 

what some disgruntled brokers and agents may think. The 
essential approach to the insurance solvency of a repre- 
sented company is the acquisition and possession of a fun- 
damental knowledge.of what makes companies stable and 
financially liquid. 

As never before, the interest of the nation is upon the life 
insurance companies. To their competitors, the agents of 
the various companies must be able to show that the organi- 
zations which they represent have ridden over the storms 
of financial stress and, because of responsibility and integ- 
rity, are capable of meeting the obligations which they have 
chosen, through their policies, to accept. 

Those company executives, who desire the ultima thule 
for their institutions, should not be averse to advertising 
their annual statements and, by doing so, put into the hands 
of their representatives a most efficient approach toward 
dispelling the doubt and uncertainty from which too many 
of the general public still suffer. 

The financial statement of every life insurance company, 
widely published via all known media of directly reaching 
the insurance business itself, should be broadcast by each 
agent and broker throughout his entire community. Thus 
the field man can play a vital part in vivifying the impreg- 
nable financial position with which his career, his present 
and his future is allied. By redundant and overwhelming 
evidence, the life insurance companies are able to present, 
by and large, sounder financial statements than any other 
field of endeavor. To the business, the publication of finan- 
cial statements will continue to bring that recognition of, its 
solid merits which life insurance has justified in the United 
States. For the approach to the remainder of 1945, no better 
start can be made. The public in general will be inclined 
to place its savings where they are known to be in the cus- 
tody of insurance company trustees who have never shirked 
a responsibility or denied the existence of a specific rapport 
between the protection which private life insurance offers 
to everyone and the greater good of the public weal. 
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enlisted man out of every eight in the Army plans 

to go into a business of his own after his dis- 
charge from the service. Most of these men are inter- 
ested primarily in small enterprises. Half of those 
who have some plans say they are willing to invest 
$4,000 or less. Twenty per cent of them say they have 
all the capital they need. Thirty-five per cent have at 
least half the capital they think necessary for their 
plans and 45 per cent will need more than half the 
capital required. So said Major General Stephen G. 
Henry, assistant chief of staff, G-I, United States 
Army, when he spoke recently before the Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia. His picture appears on the 
front cover of this issue. 

Contrary to practice at the close of the First World 
War (when often the last man into the Army was the 
first one out as the transport vessels were “backed 
up”), this time a point system of demobilization is 
being used. It is based on number of months of Army 
service since Sept. 16, 1940; number of months served 
overseas; number of campaigns and combat decora- 
tions; and number of dependent children. Reabsorp- 
tion into civilian life will necessarily be slow until 
Japan is defeated, but already over 1,500,000 men have 
been separated from the service. This gradual return 
of veterans is the first stage of the demobilization pro- 
gram. The second will come after Germany sur- 
renders, and the third phase will be here when Nippon 
is crushed. 

To the employer and the veteran both, the Army 
furnishes a special aid in the form of the classifica- 
tion and counseling information at separation centers. 
Here the man’s educational and occupational experi- 
ence are available, plus a translation of his military 
specialties into civilian pursuits. 

After Germany is defeated, and while waiting ship- 
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ment to another theatre of war or back to this coun- 
try, the soldier will have available the Army Educa- 
tional Program under which four types of schoois may 
be attended. First is the unit school, within the bat- 
talion or similar unit to which the soldier is assigned. 
Second is a centralized training school where new 
trades may be learned and skills improved. Third con- 
sists of Army study centers. Fourth come courses at 
civilian universities and colleges. 

With the certainty that one enlisted man out of 
every eight plans to go into business for himself, the 
life insurance companies are cooperating wholehearted- 
ly with the government to see to it that he has that 
chance. Already, insurance companies have set up 
training courses which are approved under the Army 
Educational Program. Life insurance, in particular, 
offers a unique opportunity for the qualified veteran 
to go into business for himself—and that with but 
little or no cash capital. Qualifications for agents are 
much more rigid than they were at the close of the 
First World War. Veterans will no longer be accepted 
as life insurance underwriters unless they can prove 
their ability to meet requirements. But, by the same 
token, the degree of training given by the companies 
is greatly improved. Life insurance study courses are 
almost daily being installed or expanded in colleges 
and universities and, of course, the veteran who was 
in the business before his induction will get all the re- 
fresher training and the field aid that he needs to 
renew his prewar success should he decide that life 
underwriting is his permanent career. In this re- 
spect—in the matter of aid to returning veterans— 
the life insurance companies of America propose to be 
second to no industry or institution. Just as the com- 
panies backed the man behind the gun, so will they 
back the veteran in his efforts to find his niche of suc- 
cessful peacetime endeavor. ° 
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FIVE}YEARS OF PROGRESS 


+ er 


Insurance In Yorce 


December 31, 1939 


December 31, 1944 


Increase 


Ordinary Insurance. ....... $ 68,411,560.00 $ 106,844,316.00 56‘; 
Group Insurance 127,572,828.00 203,795,997.00 60 “% 
Total Insurance 195,984, 388.00 310,640,313.00 59% 


fissets and y ‘abilities 


December 31, 1939 


December 31, 1944 


Increase 


Admitted Assets q 1 158,083.82 15,604,704.78 1% 
Reserves and Liabilities 285,570.68 3,960,400.22 68‘: 
1pit 1 Surplus 372,513.14 | 644,304.56 88 ‘< 
7 
DGneome and Disbursements 
For Year 1939 For Year 1944 Increase 
Incom: $ 3,551,042.58 5,984,913.36 69% 
bursement 3,178,683.42 3,919,690.77 23 % 
Excess: Income over Disbursements 72,359. 1 065,222.59 455% 





Paid to Policyowners and Leneficiaries 


Since Organization to December 31, 1939 .  18,840,691.59 
Paid During 1940-1944 


Total Paid Since Organization to December 31, 1944 29,856,335.46 


11,015,643.87 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Inc. 


Coranote. Vegivia. 
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THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 


The immortal Sarah Bernhardt, overcoming a shattering physical dis- 
ability, and after she had played “Camille” thousands of times for up- 
wards of fifty years, was still not content to go on with a performance 
without rehearsal. Her ideal of artistry demanded infinite attention to 
detail; and that is perhaps the reason why she is remembered as the 
greatest actress of all time. 

The life insurance salesman, too, is an actor on a stage. He has 4 
message to present; its effectiveness depends both on its substance and 
care in preparation. 

That is why the Aitna Life Insurance Company supplies its repre- 
sentatives with such carefully prepared sales plans. These sales plans 
have been perfected to a degree where many A‘tna representatives 
find them so effective that they memorize them as thoroughly as any 
good actor memorizes his lines. That can have only one result—in- 
creased earning power. The records prove it. 
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